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The End Of 
Reciprocity ? 


A REPORT from Ottawa says the govern- 

ment is now shying away from the idea 
of some new form of reciprocity with the 
United States. Plans for reciprocity—a special 
aeal by which the tariffs between Canada and 
the United States would be cut down without 
extending the benefit of those cuts to other 
countries—owed their birth to Mr. Dewey, and 
the likelihood that he and the Republicans 


jwould win the election in the United States 


j 


| 


li 


ast month. A number of leading Republicans 
were apparently willing to make a special deal 
with Canada, while keeping all the rest of 
heir tariff wall intact. 

But the time for that sort of thing is happily 
vast. Mr. Truntan and the Democrats will no 
doubt follow their traditional policy. Under 


wi i. ° wr 
heir Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, spe- 


cial deals have never been allowed; indeed Mr. 
Cordell Hull and his successors have vigor- 
ously opposed preferences of all sorts——includ- 
ing Imperial Preference. The tariff reductions 
resulting from each trade agreement with each 
country have been made available to all other 
countries on a “most favored nation” basis. 

From our point of view a special deal with 
the United States is especially dangerous. We 
ire already far too dependent on the United 
States for our export markets and for our 
prosperity. We are like a little firm that has 
got into the position of selling the greater part 
of its product either directly to a big firm or 
to other firms that are living on credit from 
the big firm. What we want—if we are going to 
keep our independence—is not a new contract 
on special terms with the big firm (although 
we shall be glad to sell all we can to it) but 
rather a strengthening of the other firms to 
which we sell. 

In short, we want to see Britain and France 
ind the Dominions and South America, and 
other countries that, directly or indirectly, are 
leaning so heavily on the Marshall Plan, put on 
their feet. We want the U.S. to buy more from 
them as well as from us. And this means we 
Nant the U.S. tariff wall cut all around, not 
just along the Canadian-American border. Be- 
sides, as our article on page 18 argues, there is 
ilways a real danger that reciprocity with the 
U.S. will end up as annexation to the USS. 


Power and Mr. Drew 


i. point on which Mr. Drew and Mr. Howe 


(and, perhaps we should add, Mr. Forsey) 
have been misleading us during the Carleton 


‘by-election campaign relates to the proposal to 


build the big Des Joachims plant in 1943. Yet 
it is an absolutely vital point in any attempt 
to distribute the “blame” for the electric power 
shortage in Ontario. 

Mr. Drew suggests that he would have been 
ynly too glad to press forward witn the plant 
f he could have got the necessary wartime pri- 
rities for men and materials. Mr. Howe says 
1é was quite willing to give priorities, but no- 
yody asked for them. 

But the essential point is this:——from the na- 
ional viewpoint it was not desirable to press 
‘orward with Des Joachims during the war. Mr. 
yrew would have been wrong to demand pri- 
rities or allocations; Mr. Howe would have 
een wrong to grant them. 

The demand for power, which had climbed 
capidly while Canadian war industry was grow- 
ing very fast, levelled off in 1943, the year 
when Mr. Drew became premier of Ontario. 
As Mr. Rodney Grey, our Assistant Financial 
_ditor, points out in his article on page 6, Can- 


.da had reached full employment and maxi- 


mum war production by that time. It is true 
that Mr. Howe’s Power Controller was having 
to do a good deal of juggling of supplies to 
meet scattered war needs and that there were 
some restrictions on the civilian use of power; 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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Leading Man To 80 Women 


By R. L. COUGH 


I R. LESLIE R. BELL is a grossly 

overworked but highly successful 
young man in the field of music. 
Happily married 4nd the father of 
two children, he nevertheless finds 
trme to be leading man in the lives 


of some eighty young women. They 
are his children, too musically 
speaking—for, singlehanded, he has 


welded their vocal individualities into 
one of the best and most famous 
female choirs ever to be heard in 
Canada or anywhere else. They are 
the Bell Singers. 

But being conductor, arranger, 
teacher and musical father to nearly 
a hundred young ladies is only a side- 
line with Bell. He is also, at other 
hours of his habitually expanded day, 
Professor of Music at the Ontario 
College of Education and Supervisor 
and Director of Choral Technique on 
the Faculty of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In addition he writes 
text books for school music courses, 
composes and arranges songs that 
are published and sold around the 
world, adjudicates at music festivals, 
lectures publicly, teaches summer 
schools at other universities, edits and 
revises a large record company’s cata- 
logue and acts as adviser to a leading 
publisher of sheet music. 

Just this Fall Bell has made two 
further additions to his already over- 
extended schedule. He has written 
the scripts for some of C.B.C.’s finest 
programs, notably the five-hour His- 
tory of Music which was heard on 


two successive Wednesday nights 
early in October and which won 


great acclaim. And he is co-conduc- 
tor (with Howard Cable) and arrang- 
er for a posh, new musical radio show 
that is the biggest thing yet as far as 
the Canadian airwaves are concerned. 
It goes out over a total of fifty-eight 
stations, more than have ever been 
used for any programs except a few 
wartime specials. 

Bell traced an involved and difficult 
path in making his way to his present 
position of importance in the musical 
world. He has always known that he 
wanted to be connected with show 
business in some way but he hasn't 
always known the way. As a boy of 
five he was unfortunate enough to 
choose the roof of his house as the 
stage for a show he was presenting to 
his friends. He slipped, fell and smash- 
ed his leg in a most complex fashion. 
As a result he spent four years in bed 
with the leg constantly in a cast 


Ear to a Gramophone 


He read a lot and listened for hours 
to a small gramophone. He claims 
that in this way he managed to give 
himself some education and following 
events indicate he is right. He started 
school three or four years older than 


his classmates but he wound up 
graduating from high school at the 
normal age. 


In his teens Bell learned to play 
first the clarinet and then the piano 


ind saxophone. He paid his way 
through high school and university 


from the comparatively handsome in- 
come he earned leading a band that 
played at school dances. He loved 


musie of every kind but he couldn't 

see much future in it as a career. 
Living as an undergraduate in, as 

“the ivory 


le persists in calling it, 


tower” atmosphere of the university 
and learning to appreciate the very 
best in music, literature and art, he 
still found himself loving the dance 
rhythms and the generally non-intel- 
lectual tempo of life that prevailed in 
his “professional” existence. “I could 
distinguish between the so-called 
‘worthless and worthwhile’,” he says, 
“but I spent a lot of time wondering 
if the ‘worthless’ was really worth- 
less.” Gradually, however, Bell’s phil- 
osophy began to crystallize. He decid- 
ed that he would try to build a career 
in liaison between the high-brow and 
low-brow. He felt that there was 
great need and much room for inter- 
pretation between cultural strata. 

Bell proceeded to take his M.A. in 
English with a view to becoming a 
university professor and doing his 
missionary work in the field of litera- 
ture. He received his degree and 
then, half way toward a Ph. D. in the 
same field, he broke off and went to 
O.C.E., newly determined to be a high 
school teacher instead of a university 
man. 

Then he discovered that his exper- 
ience playing music for and mingling 
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with youngsters had given him an in- 
sight into adolescent customs and be- 
havior that most teachers don’t quite 
get. Furthermore, music, a subject 
never before on high school curricula, 
was beginning to come to the fore 
just as he got his first teaching job. 
Bell, as one of the very few profes- 
sionally trained musicians among 
teachers, was able to take a leading 
part in helping to push music as a 
course of study. Music was added to 
the curriculum of Toronto high 
schools in 1934. In the same year Bell 
went to teach at Parkdale Collegiate 


and music came back into his life. 
Recognition of the interest his 
orchestra and choirs stirred up was 


complete in 1939 when O.C.E. install- 


ed a chair of music and asked Bell 
to fill it. He accepted and began to 


teach the men and women who would 
teach music in Ontario high 
At this point, though he had two de- 
crees in English, Bell had none in 
Music. He went to work on research 
for his doctor’s degree and received 
it after producing a thesis on the de- 
velopment of his theory of teaching 
youngsters to read music 
During the past few yeai 
also prepared a number of study 
courses on “listening” and has now 
been asked to do a 
appreciation for school children. 
Musie appreciation is one of Bell's 
pet interests in 


schools. 
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With CO-¢ onduc tor [loward Cable, Leslie Bell presents posh radio show. 


working on this book with much in- 
terest. His other pet is Choral Tech- 
nique. These subjects are especially 
dear to his heart because they provide 
practical applications of his basic 
philosophy: they help most to bring 
music to more and more people. 
“The fact that I talk too much 
doesn’t help any, either,” he admits. 
Such a situation arose in 1946 when 
he was doing a lot of talking about 
the need of an undergraduate course 
in music at the University of Toron- 
to. He was somewhat startled to 
discover, one day, that such a course 
had been announced. On the very 
same day he was called into the Pres- 
ident’s office and told that, of course. 
he was expected to provide a series 
of lectures. “There I was with still 
another job on my hands,” he grins 


Heart in a Job 


The chore of being Supervisor and 
Director of Choral Technique on the 
Faculty of Music at the University of 
Toronto has now been absorbed neat- 
ly into his heavy academic routine. 

Superimposed on this schedule is a 
complete professional existence. Bell’s 
free-lance jobs as radio writer, cata- 
logue editor and publisher’s adviser 
add up to what would be a full-time 
career for a less energetic man. 

There is always the choir. 

The Bell Singers came into being 
shortly after Bell left Parkdale in 

939. He found that the one part of 
what he was leaving that he couldn't 
bear to drop was his girls’ choir. Talk- 
ing to some of his former school sing- 
ers he discovered that they and others 
who had since graduated would still 
like to sing if Bell would still like to 
lead them. There were about a dozen 
girls to begin with but the number 


sieadily increased. Now there are 
sixty regular Bell Singers and about 
twenty alternates who have been 


auditioned and who attend rehearsals 


waiting for a gap in the ranks. Mar- 


riage makes gaps periodically. 
During the war the Bell Singers 
were in terrific demand as troop en- 
tertainers and Bell is proud of the 
way they worked to fill as many of 
their requested engagements as was 
possible. All of the girls hold regu- 
lar jobs as office workers, nurses, or 
teachers. Their singing is just a 
hobby—with minor financial rewards, 
Or, rather, the rewards have been 
minor until just recently. They have 
made the occasional appearance as 
guests on radio programs and have 
picked up small sums for other en- 
gagements but so far the end of each 
year has found very little money in 
the treasury to be divided. Now, how- 
ever, with a continuing commercial 
radio show, things are looking up for 
the treasury. The girls share in the 
income of the group according to a 
point system which involves attend- 
ance at rehearsals as well as appear- 
ance at paid and unpaid engagements. 


Eve to a Future 


Once or twice a year the girls sing 
with the Toronto Symphony and right 
now a movie short about them, one 
of the National Film Board’s Canada 
Carries On series, is appearing on the 
movie circuits of twenty-four differ- 


ent countries. They are becoming 
well Known in a wider and wider 


sphere. As a result radio men in the 
U.S. have shown great interest in the 
Bell Singers and the outcome may be 
1 concert tour of the U.S. border cit- 
ies. What may happen after that re- 
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Leading Man lo 80 Women 


By R. L. COUGH 


I R. LESLIE R. BELL is a grossly 

overworked but highly successful 
young man in the field of music. 
Happily married 4nd the father of 
two children, he nevertheless finds 
time to be leading man in the lives 


of some eighty young women. They 
are his children, too musically 
speaking—for, singlehanded, he has 


welded their vocal individualities into 
one of the best and most famous 
female choirs ever to be heard in 
Canada or anywhere else. They are 
the Bell Singers. 

But being conductor, arranger, 
teacher and musical father to nearly 
a hundred young ladies is only a side- 
line with Bell. He is also, at other 
hours of his habitually expanded day, 
Professor of Music at the Ontario 
College of Education and Supervisor 
and Director of Choral Technique on 
the Faculty of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. In addition he writes 
text books for school music courses, 
composes and arranges songs that 
are published and sold around the 
world, adjudicates at music festivals, 
lectures publicly, teaches summer 
schools at other universities, edits and 
revises a large record company’s cata- 
logue and acts as adviser to a leading 
publisher of sheet music. 

Just this Fall Bell has made two 
further additions to his already over- 
extended schedule. He has written 
the scripts for some of C.B.C.’s finest 
programs, notably the five-hour His- 
tory of Music which was heard on 


two successive Wednesday nights 
early in October and which won 


great acclaim. And he is co-conduc- 
tor (with Howard Cable) and arrang- 
er for a posh, new musical radio show 
that is the biggest thing yet as far as 
the Canadian airwaves are concerned. 
It goes out over a total of fifty-eight 
stations, more than have ever been 
used for any programs except a few 
wartime specials. 

Bell traced an involved and difficult 
path in making his way to his present 
position of importance in the musical 
world. He has always known that he 
wanted to be connected with show 
business in some way but he hasn’t 
always Known the way. As a boy of 
five he was unfortunate enough to 
choose the roof of his house as the 
stage for a show he was presenting to 
his friends. He slipped, fell and smash- 
ed his leg in a most complex fashion. 
As a result he spent four years in bed 
with the leg constantly in a cast. 


Ear to a Gramophone 


He read a lot and listened for hours 
to a small gramophone. He claims 
that in this way he managed to give 
himself some education and following 
events indicate he is right. He started 
school three or four years older than 
his classmates but he wound up 
graduating from high school at the 
normal age. 

In his teens Bell learned to play 
first the clarinet and then the piano 
and saxophone. He paid his way 
through high school and university 
from the comparatively handsome in- 
come he earned leading a band that 
played at school dances. He loved 
music of every kind but he couldn't 
see much future in it as a career. 

Living as an undergraduate in, as 
he persists in calling it, “the ivory 


tower” atmosphere of the ‘university 
and learning to appreciate the very 
best in music, literature and art, he 
still found himself loving the dance 
rhythms and the generally non-intel- 
lectual tempo of life that prevailed in 
his “professional” existence. “I could 
distinguish between the so-called 
‘worthless and worthwhile’,” he says, 
“but I spent a lot of time wondering 
if the ‘worthless’ was really worth- 
less.” Gradually, however, Bell’s phil- 
osophy began to crystallize. He decid- 
ed that he would try to build a career 
in liaison between the high-brow and 
low-brow. He felt that there was 
great need and much room for inter- 
pretation between cultural strata. 

Bell proceeded to take his M.A. in 
English with a view to becoming a 
university professor and doing his 
missionary work in the field of litera- 
ture. He received his degree and 
then, half way toward a Ph. D. in the 
same field, he broke off and went to 
O.C.E., newly determined to be a high 
school teacher instead of a university 
man. 

Then he discovered that his exper- 
ience playing music for and mingling 
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with youngsters had given him an in- 
sight into adolescent customs and be- 
havior that most teachers don’t quite 
get. Furthermore, music, a subject 
never before on high school curricula, 
was beginning to come to the fore 
just as he got his first teaching job. 
Bell, as one of the very few profes- 
sionally trained musicians among 
teachers, was able to take a leading 
part in helping to push music as a 
course of study. Music was added to 
the curriculum of Toronto’ high 
schools in 1934. In the same year Bell 
went to teach at Parkdale Collegiate 
and music came back into his life. 

Recognition of the interest his 
orchestra and choirs stirred up was 
complete in 1939 when O.C.E. install- 
ed a chair of music and asked Bell 
te fill it. He accepted and began to 
teach the men and women who would 
teach music in Ontario high schools. 
At this point, though he had two de- 
grees in English, Bell had none in 
Music. He went to work on research 
for his doctor’s degree and received 
it after producing a thesis on the de- 
velopment of his theory of teaching 
youngsters to read music. 

During the past few years Bell has 
also prepared a number of study 
courses on “listening” and has now 
been asked to do a book on music 


appreciation for school children. 
Music appreciation is one of Bell's 
pet interests in his 


field, so he is 





With co-conductor Howard Cable, Leslie Bell presents posh radio show. 
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working on this book with much in- 
terest. His other pet is Choral Tech- 
nique. These subjects are especially 
dear to his heart because they provide 
practical applications of his basic 
philosophy: they help most to bring 
music to more and more people. 
“The fact that I talk too much 
doesn’t help any, either,” he admits. 
Such a situation arose in 1946 when 
he was doing a lot of talking about 
the need of an undergraduate course 
in music at the University of Toron- 
to. He was somewhat startled to 
discover, one day, that such a course 
had been announced. On the very 
same day he was called into the Pres- 
ident’s office and told that, of course. 
he was expected to provide a series 
of lectures. “There I was with still 
another job on my hands,” he grins. 


Heart in a Job 


The chore of being Supervisor and 
Director of Choral Technique on the 
Faculty of Music at the University of 
Toronto has now been absorbed neat- 
ly into his heavy academic routine. 

Superimposed on this schedule is a 
complete professional existence. Bell’s 
free-lance jobs as radio writer, cata- 
logue editor and publisher’s adviser 
add up to what would be a full-time 
career for a less energetic man. 

There is always the choir. 

The Bell Singers came into being 
shortly after Bell left Parkdale in 
1939. He found that the one part of 
what he was leaving that he couldn't 
bear to drop was his girls’ choir. Talk- 
ing to some of his former school sing- 
ers he discovered that they and others 
who had since graduated would still 
like to sing if Bell would still like to 
lead them. There were about a dozen 
girls to begin with but the number 
steadily increased. Now there are 
sixty regular Bell Singers and about 
twenty alternates who have been 
auditioned and who attend rehearsals 
waiting for a gap in the ranks. Mar- 
riage makes gaps periodically. 

During the war the Bell Singers 
were in terrific demand as troop en- 
tertainers and Bell is proud of the 
way they worked to fill as many of 
their requested engagements as was 
possible. All of the girls hold regu- 
lar jobs as office workers, nurses, or 
teachers. Their singing is just a 
hobby—with minor financial rewards, 
Or, rather, the rewards have been 
minor until just recently. They have 
made the occasional appearance as 
guests on radio programs and have 
picked up small sums for other en- 
gagements but so far the end of each 
year has found very little money in 
the treasury to be divided. Now, how- 
ever, with a continuing commercial 
radio show, things are looking up for 
the treasury. The girls share in the 
income of the group according to a 
point system which involves attend- 
ance at rehearsals as well as appear- 
ance at paid and unpaid engagements. 


Eye to a Future 


Once or twice a year the girls sing 
with the Toronto Symphony and right 
now a movie short about them, one 
of the National Film Board’s Canada 
Carries On series, is appearing on the 
movie circuits of twenty-four differ- 
ent countries. They are becoming 
well known in a wider and wider 
sphere. As a result radio men in the 
U.S. have shown great interest in the 
Bell Singers and the outcome may be 
a concert tour of the U.S. border cit- 
ies. What may happen after that re- 
mains to be seen. It is also Known 
that a major recording company has 
made a definite offer for a full album 
of their songs, to be produced soon. 

The success and mounting recogni- 
tion of the Bell Singers is naturally a 
source of satisfaction to their leader. 
He has heard himself described as a 
“Svengali for Sixty” and has even 
been compared to the great Vogt of 
Mendelssohn Choir fame. 

But what probably means even 
more to him than this critical appre- 
ciation is the fact that it is apparent- 
ly the long hours he spends conduct- 
ing the girls that keep him in good 
physical condition. Not long ago, un- 
der the pressure of friends and fam- 
ily, he visited a well-known doctor for 


a thorough check-up. He felt fine 
but was beginning to wonder how 


long he could keep up all his activi- 
ties without suffering. “The bad 
thing about it is,’ he told the doctor, 
“that I never take any exercise.” 
“The hell you don’t!” replied the 
doctor. “I’ve watched you conduct.” 
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street scene by B.C. Don Jarvis. 
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Paved Road Across Canada 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


A TRANS-CANADA Highway has now be 
= come a matter of national pride as well 
as a plank in the party platforms of both 
Liberals and Conservatives. After at least a 
quarter of a century of talk about it, the time 
is evidently approaching when it will be pos 
sible to travel from coast to coast on a paved 
road. The cost is within Canada’s present 
means, and the benefits are likely to be su 

stantial. At the conference last week the belt 

was expressed that a start could be made i 

1949. It is reasonable to suppose that a paved 
Trans-Canada Highway could be a reality i 

say three years’ time. 


The Dominion-Provincial parley Ottawa 


last week was held in caiera and the press 
releases said practically nothing that was not 
already known. But there is material for the 
digging, and the broad dimensions and char 


acter of the undertaking assessed with- 
out much difficulty. 

Owing to the jealousy of certain provinces 
about any threat ot ri nent of their 
authority, the Trans-C Highway will not 
be a national road so mu as.a series of pro- 





vincial highways which by mutual agreement 
are designated as a coast-to-coast highway. 


The Dominion government will obviously have 
to put up a good deal of the money, and this 
will enable it to insist upon acceptable stand 
ards of construction and safety, upon routes 
which will serve Canada as a whole rather 
than the vocal and locally influential Boards 
of Trade and civic bodies who are primarily 
concerned with attracting customers, and upon 
uniform signs and symbols which will give the 
motorist a sense of the national’span of the 
highway. 


Existing Elements 


Some idea of the extent to which existing 
east-to-west highways provide the elements of 
a Trans-Canada Highway can be obtained 
from the following figures of existing hard- 
surfaced roads across Canada: 


miles 
Nova Scotia .. ; cert Sy) ee 
New Brunswick .. «wa EO 
Quebec 355 
Ontario ipa te Mimics jactee ear ee 
Manitoba ; xa Gases Beate en 
Saskatchewan 4s au Guede Se ree 
Alberta Seat ans eee stem 189 
British Columbia 4 lee 

2,597 


The total mileage of the Trans-Canada High 
way when complete will depend, of course, on 
the route to be followed, something which will 
take a good deal of acrimonious debate, one 
suspects, before it is settled. Also it depends 
upon definitions. Will P.E.I. get in on the 
Trans-Canada Highway program? What about 
Vancouver Island? And what about Newfound- 
land? It may well be that in time the eastern 
terminus of the Highway will not be regarded 
as being Halifax. or even Sydney, but St. 
John’s. The view held by Prince Edward Island 
is that the stretch of highway between the two 
ferry-heads is a proper segment of the High- 
way, and British Columbia, by the same logic 
would contend that the Dominion should re 
gard the highway running north-west from 
Victoria as in the same category. 

Until points like these are settled, any dis- 
cussion of the length of the Trans-Canada 
Highway must be in round figures. In my own 
effort to get at some approximate idea of the 
cost of the Trans-Canada Highway I was told 
that the coast-to-coast mileage of the com- 
pleted road would be about 4,300 miles. The 
sum of the provincial totals of hard-surfaced 
highway which could be linked into a Trans- 
Canada Highway is now about 2,600 miles, of 
which 600 miles have been hard-surfaced since 
the end of the war. This leaves about 1,700 
miles, not now paved, the surfacing of which 
might well constitute the first objective of a 
Trans-Canada Scheme 

At an average cost of $20,000 a mile for pav 
ing, some sort of hard-surface road could be 
provided, therefore, for an expenditure, no 
doubt shared between Dominion and_ prov 
inces, of say $35 million. This is the absolute 
minimum figure, and would be really only a 
starting point, since a good deal of the un- 
paved road needs widening and straightening 
as Well as surfacing. 

My own quite unofficial guess would be that 
it would cost a minimum of $50 million to com. 
plete a passable coast-to-coast highway and 
that it might run anywhere from there up to 
double that figure. This is a tidy sum, of course, 
but an expenditure of $100 million, spread ove: 
several] years, and divided between provinces 
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CONDUCTOR FOR 25 YEARS. Since 1923 B. E. Chadwick, organist of Erskine- American 


United Church, has led the Montreal Elgar Choir. 


At a recent’ concert Elgar singers 


aptly expressed spirit of the season in Willan’s “An Apostrophe to the Heavenly Hosts”. 


and the Dominion, would not be out of line nor 
constitute a crushing burden upon the economy. 
If a province with less than a million people, 
like Alberta, can spend between ten and fifteen 
million dollars in a single year on road con- 
struction without federal aid (as it did last 
year), a five-year program of say ten million 
dollars a year by all the provinces and a like 
sum by the Dominion should be relatively easy 
to carry. The cost of a single first-class aircraft 
carrier would do the whole job. 


The Costs Burden 


The burden will, of course, be uneven, and 
will fall much more heavily on some provinces 
than others. Back in 1919 the Dominion govern- 
ment put up $20 million dollars in a matched- 
grant highways scheme, the provinces putting 
up dollar for dollar, but it was not until 1928 
that certain provinces were able to afford to 
take full advantage of their share. It so hap- 
pens that highway costs are much more expen- 
sive per mile because of topography in some 
provinces than others, and the local traffic in 
some of the most difficult sections is light and 
non-productive. (Oddly enough, while almost 
anyone would suspect that Prince Edward Is- 
land would enjoy cheap per mile costs due to 
light grades and gentle terrain, it is actually 
very costly there, since the raw materials for 
road construction do not exist on the island, 
ind all have to be brought across by water.) 

The timing of the completion of the Trans- 
Canada Highway depends on the level of eco- 
nomic activity in Canada, a factor which cannot 
be foreseen. A continuation of the current high 
levels of employment, and the abnormally high 
use by private investment of steel, concrete and 
paving materials, such as we have experienced 
in the past three years, will continue to dis- 
courage plans to complete the highway. Both 
provincial and dominion governments prepared 
very ambitious back-logs of capital construc- 
tion in 1945, expecting a slump when hostilities 
ceased. At that time the Trans-Canada High- 
Way Was well up in the priority list, and had 
a recession occurred work would have gone 
forward much more vigorously than it has done 
so far. It follows of course that if in 1950 there 
is any sign of a slackening in employment or 
private investment, the Trans-Canada Highway 
Will be pushed. But there is still no intention 
on the part of the federal government to tax 
the still strained resources of labor and mate- 
rials by embarking on major public investment 
schemes, since such a policy would add to in- 
flationary pressures. No doubt this explains the 


vagueness of the official announcement last 
weex about the program for 1949. It is still im- 
possible to be sure whether the time is ripe for 
a concerted drive to get the highway completed. 

Meantime two things are being done. The 
technical experts of federal and provincial gov- 
ernments are pushing along the surveys and 
plans needed for an early start on the project, 
and the Dominion government is preparing a 
finarcial offer. Back in 1919, the terms were 
as follows: of the $20 million allotted, a flat 
sum of $80,000 was granted to each province, 
while the remainder was divided on a _ per 
capita basis. While the primary aim of the 
grant was to encourage a connected system of 
highweys across the country, a good deal of 
latitude was allowed. About 8,700 miles of high- 
way was built under the scheme, and students 
of conditional grants regarded it as one of the 
most satisfactory examples of Dominion-Pro- 
vincial cooperation on record. Federal inspec- 
tion was simple and objective, and Ottawa was 
able to lay down specifications of quality which 
had to be met in order to earn the Dominion 
portion cf the grant. 


Dollar-for-Dollar Basis 


It is too soon to guess what kind of offer 
will be made this time, but the dollar-for-dollar 
basis is again being suggested, with the addi- 
tion that the Dominion might pay the entire 
cost of some sections where the value of the 
route is national rather than local, as for ex- 
ample through sparsely settled areas. and in 
links with national parks which are imperative 
for tourist traffic. 

Through quite a bit of Canada there is no 
argument about the route to be followed. En- 
gineers say that the cost of building the Mont- 
real River-Schreiber section around the north 
shore of Lake Superior would be such that it 
cannot be justified on economic grounds, and 
that the present Kirkland Lake-Kapuskasing 
route should be paved rather than spend mil- 
lions on the other section. There is terrific 
rivalry on the prairies and in B.C. about the 
route to be taken through the Rockies. There 
are arguments, of course, for all three passes 
through the mountains. The southerly route is 
the most direct, but there is still a great deal 
to be done on it, and it will probably have to 
pass through U.S. territory for a few miles 
(special customs and immigration measures 
will be needed, and motorists would travel “in 
bond”, shut off from the U.S. by stout fences, 
it is expected). The Banff-Columbia Bend route 
is the most scenic, and the Yellowhead has the 
lowest grades. 
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Passing 
Show 


7 Canada and Newfoundland signed the 

Confederation Agreement the Senate 
Chamber, where the ceremony took place, was 
swarming with camera mgn. As far as the 
people trying to see what Was going on were 
concerned, the whole thing was done in camera. 





It had to come sometime and Somewhere: 
a Vancouver paper has printed a photograph of 
a girl dressed in a bathing suit decorating a 
Christmas tree. 

Didn’t Mendelssohn write some Songs With- 
out Words? And couldn’t Mr. Robeson learn 
some of them? 


Christmas Day—and 364 days before we shall 





Yl l0 {ii 


do our next Christmas shopping! 

Department stores report that Canadians did 
not buy: as much this Christmas as they did last. 
Apparently those people ahead of us were just 
window-shopping. 

Mr. Vishinsky says it was the West and not 
Hitler that started the war. But nobody can 
deny that Hitler was ready to have it started. 

In a way it would be nice to have a govern- 
ment at Ottawa that Mr. Duplessis didn’t ob- 
ject to. 

The Civil Service Association of Ottawa is to 
be congratulated On maintaining its civility. 
The nearest thing to a departure from it at the 
annual elections last week seems to have been 
a remark by the defeated candidate for presi- 
dent to the successful candidate for secretary 
that “You would be much better off with a good 
kick in the teeth.” 

Premier Duplessis maintains that Ottawa has 
no right not to have a right to prohibit oleo- 
margarine when Quebec wants it prohibited. 


Russia is reported to be building big battle- 
ships, which must be very distressing to the 


peace societies in Russia. 


Lucy says she wishes her Communist friends 
would let her know the date of Marx’s birthday 
and then she wouldn’t have to give them any- 
thing for Christmas. 
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(Continued from Page One) 


nevertheless we were getting on weil enough. 
The 


shortage was troublesome but manage- 
able. Hence Mr. Drew never asked for priori- 
ties and Mr. Howe never had to refuse them. 
Mr. Drew may also be forgiven, surely, for 


failing to foresee, in 1945, that power demands 


were going up and not down. After all, experts 


in Ottawa, as well as in the Ontario Hydro 
and elsewhere, said that there would be a busi- 
ness recession after the war. 

But even if power demand was going to 


slacken slightly, the Des Joachims plant should 
have been built just as quickly as possible af- 
ter The “powe1 in Southern 
Ontario—-the reserves against a rainy, or rather 
day And 
the record does not prove that work was pushed 


the war. reserves” 


a Yrainless, were dangerously low. 











forward with the utmost speed. 

Progress was impeded by the flames of polit- 
ical controversy, flames which Mr. Hepburn 
had fanned and which Mr. Drew certainly did 
not try to put out. This means that in 1950 
there will still be a shortage, in all probability, 
because Des Joactl s cannot be ready until 
then. Mr. Drew must bear his share of the 
blame for the shortage in 1950 

Sut for the esent shortage the blame goes 
in large measure back to the war, and to the 
extraordir ncrease in power demands since 
1945. Mr. Drew may ve contributed to this 
shortage in s sure, b ise he has for 
th st two vears been urging industrialists 
in Brit yl S e t ld new plants in 
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his subordinates, and if parliament thinks they 
did wrong it will doubtless censure him and 
them and Mr. Patterson will then come up and 
harangue Canadians to his heart's content, and 
theirs. 
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Christmas Present 
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A 
ERS 
The tigure out bs U 
Abbott is for the end of September when We; 
This 


a very 


most recent given 


reserve stood at about SS50 millions 


nearly double what it was a year 


Ago 
indeed 

the other hand it is not 
half as high as the peak three vears 
in itself, 


Satistactory 
On 


recovery 
than 
This, 
relaxing the 


much more 
ago 

lead to 
that 


improvement 


would eaution in 


Import restrictions have gone along with 
the But, in addition, 


cannot count on getting in 1949 quite as much 


recent we 


cash for some exports as we did in 1948. The 
United States will not go on forever buying 
Canadian metals for strategie stock piles; and 
next year the British will probably get rather 
more goods from us on credit, and pay less 
cash, than they did in the past year 

Hence the relaxations that Mr. Abbott an 


nounced in our import controls were rather 


modest Foods are now going to come in more 


freely; only faney or “out of season” fruits and 


vevetables are still completely banned. A mum 
berm of items that caused a lot of trouble and 

aved very few dollars are taken off the list 
Bul, most important, we are now letting ina 
lony list of items that we buy both from the 
United States and also from Britain and else 
Where: furniture, and pots and pans, and wall 
papers, and zippers, and umbrellas, and dozens 


of other things Phis will help those other 
countries first to sell more to ous and then, as 
a result of their better supply of our dollars, 
fo buy more from ou 


est of all, 
that if, as he 


perhap Miro Abbott) promised 


hoped, our reserves continued to 
Climb there would be more of the same later 
on. A very nice Christmas present! And we 
have no doubt that Mr. Abbott who is not 
above political considerations is today reflect 
Ing oon the fact that it is even more blessed to 
be able to vive such a present than to receive it 


Light in Dark Places 
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#*** .ed Demand For Cheap Power 


Causes Shortage In Ontario 


By RODNEY GREY 


Southern Ontario for the: last two vears has suffered a severe shortage 


of hydro-electric power. 


The diversilied manutacturing centred in that 


area is being seriously allected hy cuts in deliveries; long run defence 


plans have to be reviewed because ol power shortages. How did this 


shortage of electricity come about? 


It is pointed out, in this first of two articles on the Ontario power 
shortage, that an unprecedented demand for power is a feature of the 
postwar inflation; that litthe could have been done during the war to 


avoid the present dilliculty. 


7. SHORTAGE of electric power 
hitting southern Ontario, indus 
trial centre of Canada, is only one of 
iffecting Canadian in 
dustry and Canadian consumers. As 


our economy 


sArtagae 
1ortages 


reaches new highs of 
and income, housi! 

ind electricity are all hard 
to get. The explanation of the power 
shortage in Ontario can be found in 


war expansion and postwar inflation 


+3 ] 
proauciion » Steel, 





coal, oil 


It is perhaps aggravated but not 
caused by political interference 
In the light of what is now known 


shortage and the 
goods, it is doubtful 


about the powet1 
war’s demand for 


if the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, who control the production 
and distribution of electric power, 
could have done much more to pre- 
vent the present serious shortage 
When electric lights and power 
driven machinery go off, housewives 


ind factory workers blame provincial 


politicians. accuse them of playing 
fast and loose with Hydro. But a 
study of power needs during the war 





Mr. Howe says that he undertook to 
make Des Joachims priorities avail- 


able in the critical vears 1943-44. 
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ind materials available to meet those 
needs, suggest that regardless of who 
was in power in Ontario and who at 
Ottawa, a postwar inflation would 
mean a postwar power shortage. 

Like Premier Hepburn before him, 
Ontario's Premier Drew made a poli- 
tical issue out of Hydro’s relations 
with Quebec. He set aside the advice 
of Hydro experts and opposed “un- 
divided site” development of Ottawa 
valley power—the last big source of 
hydro-electric power available to On- 
tario, with the exception of the St. 
Lawrence. But looking back over the 
events in Ontario since 1942, when 
power development of the Ottawa 
valley became, an issue, it is doubtful 
if Premier Drew did really add to the 
shortage, though he assumed there 
would not be a shortage and based his 
political plans, both in Ontario and 
with Quebec, on this assumption. 

The main argument now is over the 
big Des Joachims project on the 
upper Ottawa. Mr. Drew and_ his 
supporters are attempting to prove 
that the present shortage is due to 
drought, and that Mr. Drew’s action 
over Des Joachims has nothing to do 
with it. It is suggested that Mr. 
Howe, wartime Minister of Munitions 
and Supply bungled priorities for con- 
struction so that Hydro could not 
build Des Joachims. Those opposing 
Mr. Drew say he stalled on Des Joa- 
chims, played politics with Quebec, 
and that but for Mr. Drew the short- 
age would be not nearly so great. 

Going behind their accusations. 
looking at the facts and figures freely 
available on hydro power in Ontario, 
you can be sure that from the begin- 
ning of World War II expansion of 
demand for electric power. combined 
with shortages of materials, has 
meant and will continue to mean a 
shortage of electric power. 


Inc reased | Yemand 


After 1939 demand for electricity 
in southern Ontario rose rapidly; the 
substantial reserves of the Hydro 
Commission were soon used. A pow- 
ev controller was appointed in 
Ottawa and a series of restrictions 
was introduced in order to make 
available what power was needed by 
war industry, heavily concentrated in 
southern Ontario. All Canada went 
on daylight-saving time, paper mills 
(large consumers of power) went on 
to a system of staggered shutdowns. 


Till the end of 1941 demand _ rose 
rapidly; during 1942 it levelled off, 
but at the end of 1942 it was still 


rising. The situation was so serious 
that two new generating stations had 
to be built Barrett Chute and the 
first unit at DeCew Falls. These were 
given top priorities and materials 
rushed through to them. During the 
same period the great hydro-electric 
station at Shipshaw in Quebec was 
built, to provide power for the refin 
ing of aluminum. These two Ontario 
developments and the Shipshaw pro- 
ject were vital to the war effort. 

At the end of 1942, demand for 
power in southern Ontario was run 
ning ahead of the yearly estimates 


and there was no reserve of power 
It was then Dr. Thomas Hogg, the 


Hydro Commission, ad 
vised the Ontario government to 
come to some agreement with the 
Quenec government over the develop- 
ment of the power resources of the 
Ottawa valley. The Ottawa River is 
a provincial boundary it was sug 
gested by the Quebec government of 
Liberal Premier Godbout that instead 
of joint development of power sites 
certain sites ought to be developed by 
one province and the other sites by 
the other province. Dr. Hogg felt it 
was vital to go ahead with the biggest 


head of the 





Mr. Drew Says that drought is the 
cause and his action over Des Jo- 
achims had no relation to shortage. 


power site on the Ottawa—Des Joa- 
chims—-because if the war went on, 
it might be otherwise impossible to 
provide all the electric power war in- 


dustry needed. In a Ictter to Premier 


Conant he advised early development 


of Des Joachims. Hydro had no re- 
serves; if war went on very long our 


war production would be threatened. 
The first stage cf development would 


be the Ontario and Quebec govern- 
ments arguing about sites and rights. 
An agreement giving the power 
rights on the upper Ottawa to On- 
tario, on the lower Ottawa to Quebec, 
was signed, ratified by the Ontario 
Provincial Parliament, and incorpor- 
ated into a statute. This agreement 
was opposed in Quebec by Mr. Du- 
plessis, the leader of the Union Na- 
tionale, and in Ontario by Mr. Drew, 
the leader at that time of the provin- 
cial Conservative forces. Mr. Drew 
said that there would soon be a falling 
off in demand for power because the 


emphasis in our production would 
change to shipbuilding, using less 


power. When he came into power in 
1943, Des Joachims was shelved until 
the end of the war. 


Des Joachims in 1943 


Was Des Joachims necessary in 
1943? Could Des Joachims have been 
built? The fixing of blame on Pre- 
mier Drew for the present shortage 
is usually based on a “yes” answer on 
both those questions. 

Dr. Hogg, it may be assumed, want- 
ed the way cleared for the Hydro 
Commission to go ahead whenever it 
deemed necessary; he would recom- 
mend Des Joachims in the strongest 
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terms. In early 1943 the end of the 
war looked far away. Who knew 
how long the war effort would last 
and what power would be needed? 
To get the legal problems settled 
was a logical course; his recommen- 
dations to the Ontario government 
seem designed to do that. 


But demand for power net what 


was supplied but what would have 
been taken without cuts—was increas- 
ing more slowly in 1942 than pre- 


viously. Though demand for power 
did not fall (as Mr. Drew claimed it 
would) for the rest of the war it con- 
tinued to rise only slowly. Probably 
our economy was operating very close 
to the limits then. With a substantial 
section of the labor force in uniform, 
and only a small proportion of our 
production devoted to building power- 
consuming capital goods, demand for 
power was unlikely to increase rapid- 
ly. In 1943 the first unit of the De- 
Cew Falls project was brought into 
service, and during 1944 demand in- 
creased only slightly. If the criterion 
of need for Des Joachims was war 
need, then hindsight indicates that it 
was not needed. If the war had gone 


on longer, demand for power was 
very unlikely to grow quickly; our 


industry would not have been expand- 
ing, but merely pouring out war 
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Whether the 
the war was 


goods to be consumed. 
project was needed after 
irrelevant in 1943. 
Could the vast quantities of ma- 
terial needed for Des Joachims—con- 
crete, cable, generators, lumber—-and 
worst of all, manpower—be obtained 
in 1943-44? Trying to give an answer 
to that in 1948 is difficult. Mr. Howe 
says that he undertook to make pricr- 


ities available, and other Ottawa 
sources say that Hydro engineers 
knew they could get the priorities 


they needed. Conservatives say Mr. 
Howe bungled the priorities job. 


No Guarantee 


Several points should be made clear 
about wartime priorities. The first 
and perhaps the most important, is 
that giving priorities in 1943 was no 
guarantee that materials and man- 
power would be available. When 
Shipshaw was built in record time 
there were supplies of labor and ma- 
terials that a high priority brought 
‘co the job. By mid-1942 steel was in 
such short supply that a simple prior- 


ity system became ineffective and 
allocation among high priority cus- 


tomers was resorted to. And in 1943 
the system of allocating scarce ma- 
terials spread. The priority scheme 
was becoming ineffective because 
there were no surplus supplies; for 


some goods there were more prior- 
ties than there were supplies. The 


method of piling priority on top of 
riority had to be abandoned. In the 
Tnited States supplies of steel. copper 
ind nickel were allocated, and a high 
yriority came to mean_ something 
juite different than it had earlier in 
the war it meant only that you 
stood well in the allocation queue. 
Hydro officialS now claim that there 
s no record on their files of requests 
or priorities for Des Joachims. In 
ittawa no evidence has yet been pre- 
sented to the public that there was 
‘ven an informal understanding be- 
ween Dr. Hogg and Mr. Hewe that 
upplies would be available. Certainly 
f a formal request had been made, 
he Hydro Commission would have 
ad to present a detailed case showing 
hat Des Joachims was needed for the 
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war effort; not only Canadian au- 
thorities but Americans would have 
yad to be convinced. Many of the 
supplies needed would have to be ob- 
tained in the United States. Looking 
at the record of demand for power 


during the last part of the war sug- 


gests that a convincing case would 
have been hard to present. 

As much as can be found out now 
about the hydro-electric problem in 
1943 shows that Dr. Hogg was wor- 
ried about long-run power needs, that 
he wanted the way cleared by agree- 
ment with Quebec for the large Des 
Joachims project, but that as demand 
levelled off a bit during 1943 the pro- 
ject was shelved. Whether he ever 
urged priorities for the job, and 
whether priorities would have pro- 
duced the men and materials, seems 
unlikely. The Hydro Commission 
came through the war with no re- 
serves, but war industry was _ not 
hindered by power shortage. 

What happened at the end of the 
war? The Hydro, like _ practically 
every other concern, and like the gov- 
ernments at Ottawa, predicted a drop 
in demands for goods and some re- 
construction recession. The yearly 
estimate of peak demand for Ontario 
Electric power, made at the end of 


1944. when the war’s end seemed 
near, was for a slight fall in the 
coming twelve months. Instead de- 


mand rose sharply when restrictions 
on power use were removed. The 
Hydro Commission was wrong in its 
prediction, but this was an error that 
many other Canadians made. It was 
because of the conviction that there 
would be a recession, based on a great 
deal of fact-gathering, that the Do- 
minion government took measures to 
sustain the economy. We know now 
that inflationary forces were under- 
estimated; but in 1945 many of us, 
like the Hvdro authorities, were con- 


vineced that the war's end would 
bring a temporary slackening. 
By the Quickest Means 

But since reserves were low, the 


Hydro Commission turned its atten- 
tion to providing power by the quick- 


est means possible—work was begun 
on three small projects that would 


provide power soon. The sccond unit 
at DeCew Falls was brought in, the 
project at Stewartville on the Mada- 
waska was begun and the unit at 
Augasaben for the northern Ontario 
system was got under way. Des 
Joachims, a bigger project than all of 
these put together, was put aside be- 
cause it would not produce power 
soon enough with the some materials 
applied as at the other three projects. 
Ir the meantime, conversations and 
letters between the Ontario and Que- 
bec governments effected a scrt of 
compromise with Premier Duplessis. 
for the Hydro Commission and the 
Ontario government realized that 
they had no reserves and that de- 
mand was rising at a record rate. 

At the time real work was just be- 
ginning on Des Joachims, any reduc- 
tion in rainfall would mean serious 
cuts. In normal times a substantial 
reserve of capacity would have alle 
viated the worst effects of drastic 
drought, but in the period of postwar 
inflation the system was of necessity 
exposed to any reduction in water 
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Remember this one? 


back in civilian life, was one of the troopships which carried the second 


flight of the First Canadian 
made it impossible for 
pliers to Ontario to meet their con- 
tracts. Certainly low water was the 
immediate cause of much of the No- 
vember shortage, but the postwar in 
flation of demand and the difficulty of 
building productive capacity during 
the war Were the factors that put the 
system in an exposed position. 
Hydro engineers claim the shortage 
will be worse before it is better. After 
the Ottawa valley power is developed, 
ees St. Lawrence is the last source of 
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Ontario is much like any other pres 
ent shortage--a combination of cui 
tailment of supply during the 
and postwar inflation. It has been 
argued that Des Joachims should not 
and could not have been built. In the 
second article the future of the On 
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Thousands of Canadian families 

live in outlying districts not 
supplied with electricity. In spite 
of this and because of Coleman 
lamps, countless cottages, cabins 
and farm homes enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of good lighting. 


The principal parts of the Cole- 
man lamp are made from brass. 
One of the many useful copper 
alloys—brass is found best for this 
and many similar uses because of 
its unique combination of three 
characteristics — malleability, 
tensile strength and corrosion- 
resistance. 
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.ectoral College Reform. MorePay 
lo Be Debated By New Congress 


By DAY MILLER 


Washington 


|! MAY be that the people of the 
United States are going to get 
some seasonable presents in the form 
of better government from the 8lst 
Congress. For one thing, there’s a 
strong likelihood that substantial 
salary iises will be authorized for 
top administration leaders, including 
the President, Vice President, his 
Cabinet officers, and some 218 other 
top level people. 
It’s a historical fact that govern 
nent is constantly losing its finest 
xrains to better paying private in 
dustry. An $8,000 Bureau of stand 
irds scientist quit last week to work 
for $40.000 for a large corporation. 
addition to whatever 
Legislative benefits that President 
Truman and his Democratic Con 
rress hope to win for the people, 
there appears to be strong sentiment 
iping out two out 
moded devices that have long hin 
dered efficient political 
One of these is the creaky Electoral 
College system, and the other is the 
stultifvying congressional committee 
seniority system and the entirely un 
democratic and unjudicial committee 
treatment of witnesses at congres- 
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processes. 


sional hearings 

The 80th Congress sings its swan 
song next December 31, and on Janu- 
ary 3 the Sist Congress will open its 
first session. The President’s impor- 
tant Message to Congress, like the 
Speech from the Throne, will fore 
cast Administration legislative plans 
early in the New Year. The Demo 
crats will have their big day on 
January 20 when Truman and Bark 
ley formally take office. Republi- 
cans, who must face another four 
years of the Opposition role that be- 
came so familiar during 14 years of 
2oosevelt, will select their House 
and Senate leaders after the present 
session cioses on December 31. 

That presidential pay raise project 
will be one of the first items of 81st 
Congress business. Republican Sena- 
tor Flanders of Vermont has held 
hearings on the need of bringing top 
government salaries more into line 
with private management top pay. 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover was 
one of the most effective witnesses 
on behalf of boosting the stipend and 
expense account of the American 
President. He testified from his own 
experience that a president spends 
virtually all of his present income. 
Mr. Hoover and other witnesses felt 
that presidential pay could be 
raised from $75,000 to $150,000 with 
liberal expenses and_ possibly tax 
exemption. The Flanders committee 
also elicited strong evidence in favor 
of raising the present ceiling of 
$10,000 on executive pay in govern 
ment to around $15,000, with cabinet 
officers being raised to around 
$25.000 

One witness 


William Doherty, 


president of the A.F.L. Letter Car 





A sc eptre passes on. A cane which 
helonged to Sir Willred Laurier was 
presented to Prime Minister St. Lau- 


rent by Postmaster-( yeneral Bertrand. 


riers’ Union, pointed out that income 
of Britain’s King George aggregates 
around $1,300,000, which he pointed 
out was around the total of pay in- 
creases being sought for Administra- 
tion leaders. 

It was also pointed out that Sena- 
tors and Congressmen are due for 
a raise, but the solons are notorious- 
ly shy about being in the position of 
seeking more money. They don’t like 
the effect on the voters. But if a pay 
raise is “forced” upon them, they 
will not be likely to refuse it. 

The Electoral College and Con- 
gressional reforms will be a boon to 
the nation, it is universally agreed. 


The Electoral College system came 


so close this vear to causing serious 
trouble that attention of the entire 
1ation has been directed to the need 
of its removal. A handful of popular 
votes switched from Truman and 
Barkley to Dewey and Warren in 
the three big states could have given 
the Republicans an electoral major 
ity. although the Democrats still had 
a popular vote plurality of about 
2,100,000 across the nation. A switch 
in a few votes in two states could 
have barred an Electoral College 
majority for any ticket and would 
have thrown the choice of a Presi- 
dent into the House of Representa- 
tives. This would have caused weeks 
of delay, uncertainty and contro- 
versy. 

The Electoral System set up on 
the American Constitution is based 
on each state having two members of 
the Senate with its membership in 
the House based on population. Thus, 
for the election of the President 
each state was given an electoral 
vote equal to its total number of 
Senators and Representatives. This 
favors the smaller states. When the 
Electoral Syvstem was adopted, the 
most populous state, Virginia, had 
13 times the inhabitants of the least 
populous, Delaware. At present, New 
York has 122 times the population of 
Nevada. A presidential elector, there 
fore, represents 37,000 people in 
Nevada. and 287,000 in New York; 
83.000 in Wyoming, 283,000 in Penn 
sylvania; 80.000 in Delaware, 282,000 
in Illinois. 

Back in 1944, the 29,623 votes cast 
for Roosevelt in Nevada counted for 
more than the 2,897.647 of Dewey’s 
in New York, because Roosevelt cai 
ried Nevada while Dewey lost New 
York. Although there were two occa- 
sions since the Civil War that a can 
didate lost the electoral vote while 
winning the popular vote—Tilden in 
1876 and Cleveland in 1888 it is 
mathematically possible for a Presi- 
dent to get a majority of the elec 
toral vote with only 22 per cent of 
the popular vote 

Proposals to substitute the truly 
equitable popular majority for an 
electoral majority are opposed by 
the smaller states and the South, 
where less of the population votes. 
For example, South Carolina has the 
same number of electoral votes as 
the State of Washington, but in 1944 
cast only 103,375 votes, as compared 
with 856,328 in Washington. 

The remedy is adoption of the 
Lodge-Gossett Amendment to. the 
U.S. Constitution. This would abolish 
the Electoral College as a useless 
and a dangerous Institution. The 
measure would divide the electoral 
votes of each state among various 
candidates in exact ratio to thei 
share of each state’s popular vote. 
This would make elections an accu 
rate reflection of public will. It would 
also make a plurality of the whole 
country’s electoral vote, instead of 
the majority as at present suffi 
cient to elect the President and Vice 
President. This would end the possi 
bility of having the choice of top 
leaders thrown into the House 

If a state with 10 electoral votes 
gave 60,000 votes tor Candidate ‘A’ 
10,000 for “B"”, A would get six elec 
toral votes and B would get four. 

Congress has shown a distaste for 
the present power of small groups to 
swing the total electoral vote in al 
most evenly divided states. The pro 
posed amendment would end that 
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Lt.-Gen. Curtis LeMay, former Com- 
manding General of U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe and in charge ol Berlin 
Air lilt, has been appointed chiel 
of the U.S. Strategic Air Command. 


When the 531 men who actually 
elect the President and Vice Presi 
dent met in the 48 states last Decem- 
ber 13, they gave Truman, 303, 
Dewey, 189, and Thurmond, the 
Dixiecrat candidate, 39 electoral 
votes. President Truman was ex- 
pected to get 304 votes, taking one 
from the Thurmond total, but a Ten- 
nessee elector refused to vote for 
the President although the President 
carried the State. Under the proposed 





new method, he would have been cor- 
rect in casting the vote for Thur- 
mond, because on the percentage 
basis, the Southern candidate was 


entitled to 1.609 of the electoral votes. . 


The State has 12 votes and Mr. Tru 
man was given 11 of them. 

One possible hazard of basing the 
electoral votes in direct proportion 
to the popular vote is that it would 
encourage the growth of splinter 
parties. While Henry A. Wallace got 
none of the present electoral votes, 
he would have received 12.590 on a 
percentage basis, and Socialist Nor- 
man Thomas, who did not figure in 
the final electoral returns this year, 
would have had 1.513 electoral votes. 

Already Governor James E. Fol- 
som of Alabama is on record before 
the Supreme Court in favor of 
abolishing the Electoral College. 
Democratic Chairman, Senator J. 
Howard McGrath believes that a 
president should be elected by a 
straight popular vote instead of by 
the cumbersome Electoral College 
system. 

And now, as to changes in the 
makeup and procedures of the con- 
gressional committees. Under the 
traditional seniority system, chair- 
men were selected entirely on the 
basis of their length of service and 
not on their fitness for the job. It 
is proposed to consider basic apti- 
tude and experience in selecting com- 
mittee chairman. Also involved is -a 
political factor that can spell success 
or defeat for the Truman legislative 
program. A good number of the top 
committee posts will go automatical- 
ly to Southern Dixiecrats, who are 
no friends of the Administration. 
Democratic strategists may get 
around this embarrassing impasse by 
adding to the number of committee 
members, which would enable the 
Administration to have clear voting 
majorities. 
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By Prophet Bard Foretold 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


NOBODY afterwards was able to 

account completely for the 
events of that strange Christmas. 
Some people claimed that the Christ- 
mas Spirit which had been hovering 
desolately over the human race for 
almost twenty centuries had finally 
taken matters into its own hands 
and invaded the hearts of men 
against their will and judgment. 
They recalled those half-forgotten 
days in the First World War when 
men, acting on an impulse that had 
nothing to do with superior orders, 
had climbed out of the trenches and 
celebrated Christmas Day with their 
enemies in no man’s land. Today, 
they pointed out, the longing for 
peace was so profound and universal 
that men and women all over the 
world found themselves acting under 
the same arbitrary impulse. 

Some claimed they had heard and 
even seen the herald ang2ls in the 
sky, though skeptical groups scoffed 
at this explanation. People were 
always ready to be taken in by un- 
accountable manifestations, they de- 
clared, and they usually found what 
they were looking for. Some saw 
flying saucers in the sky and some 
saw herald angels. 

The day itself began in the usual 
way. Lights went on in the houses 
at five and six in the morning and 
by seven o'clock most of the sleepy 
adults had been routed out of bed by 
excited children. People went to the 
door to take in the morning paper 
and hand the usual Christmas gra- 
tuity to the news-carrier. (It was 
only later that they realized they 
had given a dollar and sometimes 
two instead of the customary fifty 
cents.) They glanced at the head- 
lines which contained the familiar 
news of Communist-inspired strikes, 
cost of living surveys and fighting in 
China; and they turned back with 
relief to the momentary bright illu 
sion of Christmas in their own lives. 

At ten that morning a_ startling 
news announcement came over the 
radio. The matter of Berlin currency 
had finally been settled, the = an- 
nouncer said, Moscow had declared 
that it was withdrawing its block- 
ade, and in fifteen minutes Miss 


Dorothy Thompson would be on the 
air to give a commentary on this 
extraordinary shift in world affairs. 

Soviet detractors immediately be 
gan to speculate about what the 
Kremlin was up to now, while So- 
viet admirers pointed out that the 
new move was entirely in line with 
the Kremlin’s well-known __ peace- 
loving aims, when a new announce- 
ment came over the air. The argu- 
ment however had lost its heat. 
People everywhere were so. over- 
joyed at having the crisis over that 
they had lost interest in quarrelling 
about how it had begun. 


S IT turned out, however, Miss 
4% Thompson’s commentary had to 
be postponed. A newscaster came on 
the air about ten minutes later with 
a report from Palestine. Dr. Chaim 
Weizman, he said, had just an- 
nounced that as a concession to the 
Arabs and to avoid further blood- 
shed the State of Israel was _ pre- 
pared to place the government of 
Jerusalem City under international 
control. The news announcer added 
that there was a rumor of cessation 
of hostilities in China and that Miss 
Thompson would not be available 
for some time as she was engaged 
at the moment in dictating to three 
secretaries at once. 

By this time people everywhere 
had turned aside from their private 
Christmas celebrations to listen to 
the voice on the air. Meanwhile re- 
porters and typesetters voluntarily 
surrendering their Christmas holi- 
days had hurried back to their papers 
to report the news. Special editions 
were coming out and loudspeakers 
were beginning to move through the 
streets. It was rumored that the 
Daily Worker had forwarded = an 
apology to Buckingham Palace, re- 
gretting that through editorial over- 
sight there had been some slighting 
of the news of the birth of the Brit- 
ish heir, Charles Philip) Arthur 
George. “Here’s wishing Young 
Chuck a long life and prosperous 
reign,” the message was reported to 
have ended genially. This sensation 
was quickly followed by a Christmas 
message to the world from Miss 
Ana Pauker of Rumania. The mes- 
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sage couldn’t have been more con- 
ciliatory. “As it happens I am a 
Communist,’’ Miss Pauker - stated, 


SL aemesien 
“but I dare say there is a great deal 
of good to be said for both sides.” / 
L 


‘ 
LL over the world famous en- { 
mities were breaking down. Tito 
of Jugoslavia announced that every- 
thing had been fixed up between 
himself and the Cominform and add- 4 
ed in a generous burst of candor, = D‘ 
that actually there had never been ( 
anything in the story anyway. A 
reconciliation had been brought 


in tl 
of S 


about between Whittaker Chambers state 
and Alger Hiss. Gov. and Mrs. Strom The 
Thurmond had flown up to take din the I 
ner at the White House. Tenants anc man 
landlords everywhere joined hands | “pub 
with promises of immediate remova these 
on the one hand, and indefinite ex ; from 
tension of leases on the other. It was | has | 
reported that General de Gaulle and 4 profi 
Maurice Thorez had been seen is ev 
drinking together amicably in a has t 
Paris bistro, a rumor that was dis- has b 


torted locally to represent § Mr. No 


George Drew and Mr. William Tem syste! 
ple as meeting in a cocktail bar, Al whict 
though this was denied, a report that and a 
Dr. Brock Chisholm had been seen trodu 
giving twenty-five cents to a street There 


corner Santa Claus was later authen all, v 
ticated. Then at noon Canadian Fi affect 
nance Minister Douglas Abbott came lisle e 
on the air and reported that whil do a. 
he had planned to announce a sub of the 
stantial decrease in income tax wit]: ] to be 
the next budget. he saw no reason, Peo: 


in view of both the season and the of bec 
national surplus, why the change fond « 
shouldn’t take effect immediately, as make 
a Christmas offering from the gov- trol n 
ernment to every taxpayer in the with s 
Dominion. and ca 
And so it went on, all day long. tion of 
Late in the afternoon, the United trade. 
Nations met in extraordinary session 
about a vast Christmas Tree. Each Two 
nation in turn voluntarily surren: 
dered national sovereignty as a free Rece 
gift to a unified and peaceful world, ed in t 
even Mr. Vishinsky failing to hang contro’ 
up a veto. It was agreed that Mr. Act tne 
Shostakovitch should be commis: in Par] 
sioned at once to compose a sym: alty ab 
phony to world peace, using any on. ae 
musical ideology that happened to by. the 
suit him. Everywhere the old war them i 
fronts and even some of the new But wit 
peace fronts were beginning to the “n 
crumble, like ice in a winter break- shief] - 
up. By evening the Soviet Union had eae 
agreed to accept the principle of positior 
international inspection, and_ the ; These 
United States government had ang Smethi 
nounced that it was prepared to de: pager, 
stroy its entire stockpile of atomic pit thi 
bombs. ae 
The great day came to a triumph: Their 
ant conclusion when Dorothy Thomp. view of 
son came on the air at ten o’clock to bate aa 
announce in twenty-seven languages two H 
: : : oO 
with simultaneous translations that Bill, the 
after scanning every part of the abolitior 
world horizon she was unable tof was als 
detect a single omen of disaster rs of tk 
After that the people went to bd, the abo 
with all the bells of the world—the} jet jt te 
bells of India and Burma, the golden Public 
bells of Moscow, the church-bells off strongly 
England— ringing out a great har rence t 
monious chorus to peace on earthf he maj 
and goodwill towards men. he Hou: 
The bells woke up Mr. Georse§ >ointing 
Bernard Shaw who went at once to nto the 
the telephone which happened to »e ion ora 
ringing at the same time. It was 4 enalty. 
reporter trom a London paper, want vith the 
ing to know what Mr. Shaw thought .ad bett 
of the extraordinary change that hi¢ ust hac 


come over the human race. act. 

“IT see no reason for changing 113 
lifelong conviction that the hum 
race has an infinite capacity for foo! 
ing itself,’ Mr. Shaw snapped ané 


‘ledica 


Doctor: 
went back to bed. 1e opere 
As it turned out of course, XI ervice 
Shaw was right. derable 

By next morning the Christn.a ip of L 
Spirit had faded as unaccountably 4§ > ew orga 
it had arisen, and all the wire ant rests. T 
cables of the world were hot wit! lip for 
retractions, denials and allegatiom— | yey cal} 
of false and misleading Soviet Of tie Britis 
Western capitalist) propaganda «nf the organ 


impersonation, The people of ‘hae s tion to 1 
world got up and went about theif} National | 
work, only a little sadder than thef | which 
might have been if the extraordp) P'rty in t 
nary experience hadn't occurred @p &°vernme: 
all. They were accustomed both to if} | “Medici 
lusion and to disillusion, and they (el Pe es has 
themselves fortunate to have caus! emear te 
even transitorily some remote radf economic { 
ance from the prophet bard’s age WF with seri 
gold, Others are 
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LONDON LETTER 


Though State “Pubs” Successful 


Liquor Trade Remains Free 





By P.O’D. 


URING the 1914-18 war “pubs” at 

Carlisle in Northern England and 
in the Gretna and Cromarty districts 
of Scotland were taken over by the 
state under the Defence Regulations. 
The arrangement worked so well that 
the Licensing Act of 1921 made it per- 
manent. Though the number of 
“pubs” has been steadily reduced in 
these areas—at Carlisle, for instance, 
from 321 to 178—the management 
has been able to show a handsome 
profit of about $800,000 a year. What 
is even more important, the public 
has been satisfied with the service it 
has been getting. 

Now it is proposed to extend the 
system to the new satellite towns 
which are being built around London, 
and a Bill to that effect has been in- 
troduced in the House of Commons. 
There may be some opposition—after 
all, very considerable interests are 
affected—but the success of the “Car- 
lisle experiment”, as it is called, will 
do a good deal to take the sting out 
of the attack. Nor is the public likely 
to be hostile. 

People in this country may be fond 
of beer, but they are not especially 
fond of the brewing interests which 
make and supply it, and which con- 
trol most of the ‘‘pubs’’-—very often 
with scant regard to public comfort 
and convenience. There is no sugges- 
tion of a plan to nationalize the liquor 
trade. Too many hornets in that nest. 


Two I langings 


Recently two murderers were hang- 
ed in this country, the first since the 
controversy over the Criminal Justice 
Act last winter and the strong effort 
in Parliament to have the death pen- 
alty abolished. While the debate was 
on, several murders were reprieved 
by the Home Secretary—-some of 
them in spite of very brutal crimes. 
But when the Bill was finally passed, 
the “no hanging” clause was omitted, 
chiefly owing to the determined op- 
position in the House of Lords. 

These two hangings have come as 
something of a shock to a good many 
people, who were under the impres- 
sion that death sentences were now 
automatically commuted to life im- 
prisonment. 

Their mistake is natural enough, in 
view of the confusing amount of de- 
bate and manoeuvring between the 
two Houses that went on over the 
Bill, the Commons being in favor of 
abolition and the Lords against. It 
was also quite obvious that the lead- 
-rs of the government were averse to 
he abolition just now, though they 
eft it to a free vote. 

Public opinion still seems to be 
strongly in favor of abolition. In def- 
rence to it and also to the views of 
he majority of its own followers in 
he House, the government is now ap- 
ointing a Royal Commission to go 
nto the whole question of the aboli- 
ion or at least limitation of the death 
enalty. In the meantime, gentlemen 
vith the idea of going in for murder 
ad better think twice. They have 
ust had a grim warning—two, in 
ict. 


‘ledical Freedom 


Doctors are still dissatisfied with 
1e operation of the National Health 
ervice—so dissatisfied that a con- 
derable number, under the leader- 
1ip of Lord Horder, have formed a 
ew organization to protect their in- 
rests. They insist that this “Fellow 
lip for Freedom in Medicine”, as 
‘ney call it, is not a breakaway from 
tie British Medical Association. But 
the organizers make clear their oppo- 
‘.tion to the B.M.A.’s attitude to the 
National Health Service, and the way 
li Which it allowed itself “to be a 
party in the mad precipitancy of the 
) government.” 

“Medicine today,” said Lord Hor 
der, “has become what we pledged 
, Ourselves it never should become, a 
branch of the Civil Service. In the 
| €conomic field, some doctors are faced 
| With serious financial insecurity; 
;others are making bigger incomes 


than they formerly did, but are doing 
less doctoring in return.” 

The difficulty seems to be that, in 
order to make a reasonable income, a 
doctor has to take so many patients 
on his panel that he cannot look after 
them as he should. Besides, there 
are a certain number of patients 
everywhere who, now that they don’t 
have to pay their doctor, make all 
sorts of frivolous demands on his 
time and attention, thus reducing his 
ability to take proper care of the pa- 
tients who really do need him 

Many of these personal difficulties 
will, no doubt, gradually get smoothed 
out. The troublesome patient will find 
doctors unwilling to accept him—or 
more usually her. The less conscien- 
tious doctor, who railroads patients 
through his surgery, will find his reg- 
istered list growing smaller. But 
there are certain reforms which could 
be made now. One is an increase in 
the “capitation fee,” as it is called; 
and the other is a decrease in the 
number of patients a doctor is allow- 
ed to have on his register. 

These are reforms which doctors 
generally are demanding. But they 
will cost more money, and the Min- 
istry of Health and the Treasury are 
likely to be extremely unsympathetic. 
The National Health Service is al- 
ready costing a lot more than was 
originally estimated. These great and 
beneficent ideals are apt to be expen- 
sive, and even our Socialist rulers, 
who have taken as their motto, “Uto- 
pia in our time, O Lord”, are worried 
as to where all the money is to come 
from. There are no rich left to soak. 
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Broadcasting Plan 


In South Africa 


By JOHN L. WATSON 
T APPEARS that Canada is not 
the only dominion to be plagued 
with fundamental and far-reaching 
problems regarding the control of 
commercial broadcasting. The South 
African Broadcasting Corporation, 
which has operated for a dozen 
years without the doubtful blessing 


of commercial sponsorship, has 
reached the tragic but inescapable 
conclusion that it can no _ longer 


function, in any sort of progressive 
way, solely on the revenues obtained 
from receiving licences. 

The S.A.B.C. is required by the 
terms of its charter to devote itself 
to the representation of both Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans culture in equal 
measure, which, in a country where 
the two cultures are not, as in Can- 
ada, conveniently isolated but thor- 
oughly intermixed, means a com- 
plete duplication of the entire trans- 
mitting system. Geographical dis- 
parities add to the confusion, neces- 
sitating the full-time operation of 
six different networks, On the other 
hand, income from_ licence fees 
(average: 28s. 6d.) has very nearly 
reached the saturation point—485,000 
radio homes out of a possible half 
million. The Corporation, faced with 
constantly rising costs and _ fixed 
revenues, has decided to adopt a sys 
tem of commercial broadcasting and 
has sent its young and energetic 
Director-General, Mr. Gideon Roos, 
to this continent to study our ways 
and learn from our bitter experience. 

I got the impression from talking 
to Mr. Roos that he must have been 
rather shaken by what he found al 
though his native politeness pre- 
vented him from saying anything of 
the kind. The impact of our high- 
powered commercial radio, with its 
jingles and its soap operas, must be 
pretty shattering on one who has 
grown up in happy ignorance of such 


horrors and the responsibility of 
introducing it, or anything like it, 


into his own innocent country, must 
weigh rather heavily on Mr. Roos's 
conscience. 

The South African system will dif- 
fer from ours in certain fundamental 
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principles. Three new networks will 
be created to broadcast commercial 
programs only, in English or Afri- 
kaans as each sponsor prefers; the 
present networks will continue to re- 
lay sustaining programs only. All 
commercial broadcasting will be 
handled by the Corporation and no 
private stations or networks will be 
authorized. Finally, there has been 
no suggestion that the collection of 
licence fees will be discontinued, a 
fact which may interest the political 
magicians in this country who plan, 
by heaven knows what formula, to 
finance the C.B.C. without cost to the 
public. 
J 
There is a very 
between the Book of Job and the 
career of Frank Merriwell. Both 
these fictional heroes suffered mani- 
fold tribulations, both stuck dogged 
ly to their beliefs (the justice of 
God, the American Way of Life) and 
both, in the end, were handsomely 
rewarded——a condition essential, in 
these days, to the practice of virtue. 
To be sure, it is not recorded that 
Merriwell ever admitted his short- 
comings, as Job was finally per- 
suaded to do, but then he was an 
American, while the older man was 
some sort of foreigner. Certainly 
Job, to an even greater extent than 
his spiritual descendant, was the 
product of a sterner and more virile 
age, an age when the reading public 
was prepared to accept, without 


definite parallel 


* 


question, any amount of human sac- 
rifice as merely incidental to the 
working-out of a theological inquiry. 

The whole problem was very force: 
fully presented to the radio audience 


in the broadcast version of “The 
Book of Job’, prepared by Earle 
Grey and broadcast on C.B.C. “Wed 


nesday Night”. It was a remarkable 
program in many ways though a de 
cidedly slow one and the content was 
a great deal more impressive than 
the presentation. Most of the pet 
formers were extraordinarily good 
and the incidental music was appro 
priately sombre and awesome but 
somehow the pace was a little too 
funereal and the whole atmosphere a 
little too solemn for good radio 
drama. Perhaps “The Book of Job”’ 
ought to have been done on a Sunday 


17 





and frankly billed as a “reli 
broadeast” rather than a radio Piy 

I suppose everyone is entitled . 
his own conception of The Almighty 
and that no two directors would 
agree on the best one, but it seemed 
to me that Bruce Webb's interpreta- 
tion of Jehovah was far too redolent 
of “The Green Pastures” to be appro- 
priate to what was, after all, a very 
serious production 

+ 

This is the time of year when radio 
producers look to Charles Dickens to 
help them do the next-to-impossible 
job of re-creating in a hard-boiled, 
commercial world the old-fashioned 
spirit of Christmas. This year the 
C.B.C, chose “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” for its pre-holiday presenta- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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TESTING FOR SAFETY ... all over Ontario these mobile units enable 
motorists to learn their short-comings as drivers. Eyesight obviously 
plays an important part in safe driving. Uncorrected faulty vision may 
sooner or later involve you in a serious accident. On this page various 
eye testing devices are illustrated and described. 


CAN SHE TELL RED FROM GREEN? Charts 
measure colour accuracy—indicate need for 
caution when approaching traffic lights. This 
is one of four evesight tests taken by approxi- 
mately 50,000 people. 


THE EYES SHOULD HAVE “IT”! 





Here’s a simple test for your eyes. Hold this page at arm’s length and 
look at the chart with one eye at a time. If with either eve, the lines 
in any of the squares appear heavier or blacker—you may have a very 
common vision weakness—astigmatism. It might be wise to have 
your eyes tested, particularly if vou drive a car! 


PUBLISHED BY THE PIONEERS OF DRIVER TRAINING 


WARTIME 
dark room before taking off tor night flying. 
In that deadly business eves that could see 
best in the dark were vital. This ‘glare acuity’ 
testing station is one of the 9 tests inthe mobile 
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Whatlt's Doing To Modern Man 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


the difficult season for 
Crisis and conflict which 
unhappily, the stock 


journalism today, are out 


N' YW comes 


“ writing 


have wecome, 


of place Something different and 
better is called for, in spite of the 
ract sti few will probably read it 

I believe that these demands are 
met by an unusual and powerful 
book Ideas Have Consequences’ 


(by Richard Weave $3.00), 


Gage, 


which I have delayed reviewing for 
some time, put which certainly has 
lost none of its importance or time 
liness on that account. Weaver’s 
study of what is happening to the 
moral and spiritual values of Wes- 


tern civilization takes its place along 
side Aldous Huxley’s “Science, Liber 
ty and Peace” and Huizinga’s “In the 
Shadow of Tomorrow.” 

The anarchy of 
M1 Weaver 
“evil decision” 


man in the late 


modern 
believes, stems from an 
made by Western 
fourteenth century. 
It was at this time that he began to 
abandon belief in a source of truth 
higher than, and independent of, man, 
ind to affirm what the 
and not intellect 


society, 


that senses 


feel what the per 


ceives, is real 


“In a Deep and Dark Abyss” 


This denial of everything trans- 
cending experience means inevitably 
the denial of truth. Nature comes to 
be looked upon a self-operating 
mechanism, and man as a rational 
animal. The question of what the 
world was made fot mean 
ingless. All that the new man wants 


S a 


becomes 


to Know is how it works 

From rationalism the course fol 
lowed naturally through materialism 
and biological necessity (‘the sur 


vival of the fittest’), to psychologi- 
cal behaviourism. All this has left 
man in a abysm, with 
nothing with which to raise himself. 
“He has found and less ground 
for authority at the time he 
thought he was setting himself up as 
the centre of authority in the uni- 
verse.” 


deep and dark 
: 
1eSs 


Same 


momentum 
ovel 
influence in the nineteenth 
; patent 


This process vained 
from two deve 
whelming 
century. 

increase in over na 
ture which dazzled all but the most 
thoughtful: and the was the 
growing mandate for popular educa- 


iopments of 


Was a 


in’s dominion 


second 


tion. The latter might have proved 
a good in itself, but it was wrecked 


unsolv 
none was 
what the hunger 


on equalitarian democracy's 
able problem of authority: 


In a position to say 
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ing multitudes were to be fed.” 

In an abdication of the authority of 
knowledge they were allowed to pick 
for themselves, resulting in “a car- 
nival of specialism, professionalism 
and vocationalism.” 


Political development — reflected 


this change. From the aristocratic 
intellectuals of the type of John 
Milton and the Puritan theocrats 
who settled New England, or the 


royalist and learned defenders of the 
faith in Europe, leadership passed 
to the Whigs in England, and to the 
encyclopaedists on the continent, 
with their doctrine that man is by 
nature good. 

The next stage produced the popu 
lar leader and demagogue, broaden- 
ing the franchise in Britain, wreck- 
ing revolution in Europe and build 
ing the urban political machines in 
the United States. Finally the twen- 
tieth century brought the leaders of 
the masses, though these divided 
sharply into sentimental humani- 
tarians and an elite group of re 
morseless theorists who pride them 
selves on their freedom from senti- 
mentality. 

The basic advantage of the latter, 
the modern Communists, is that they 
lead a movement of intellectual rigor 

the first in centuries-—facing all 


problems with logical clarity while 
Western man flounders about, hav- 
ing thrown aside discipline and 


authority in the development sketch- 
ed above. 
This development has customarily 


been presented to Western man as 
“progress”, and the author admits 
the extreme difficulty in getting 


people to see it as the contrary. 
Nevertheless he proceeds to demon- 
strate that it has been one of cul 
tural decline, even decadence. The 
Gifficulty in arousing people to con- 
cern over this is that “their insen- 
sitivity increases with their degrada- 
tion.” Apathy mounts as the moral 
crisis deepens. ‘‘We approach a con- 
dition where we shall be amoral 
without the capacity to perceive it.” 


‘Triviality and ‘Travesty 


In the face of the awful judgments 
pronounced against men and nations 
in recent decades, he finds notes of 
triviality and travesty. What the 
world needs is to admit the existence 
of tragedy, and it cannot admit this 
until it again distinguishes between 
good and evil. But “the egotism of 
modern man, fed by many springs, 
will scarcely permit the humility 
needed for self-criticism.” 

Launching into his task, the author 
asks whether modern man, for all 
his vaunted achievements and his in- 


dustrious chase after multitudinous 


“facts”, which fill thicker and 
thicker encyclopaedia, is on the 
whole any wiser than his predeces- 
sors? He finds that the world of 


knowledge is like the uni 
verse of Eddington “expanding by 
diffusion until it approaches the 
point of nullity.” 
Weaver questions 
has ever been a more deceptive 
panacea than mass literacy. “It is 
not what people can read; it is what 
they do read, and what they can be 
made, by any imaginable means, to 
learn from what they read, that de- 
termine the issue of this noble ex- 
periment.” Little comfort can be 
taken, he thinks, from the way in 
which people employ this technique 
of acquisition, reading so much that 
debauches, and coming under the 
manipulation of the controllers of 
the printing machine. One has only 
to look at the tragedy of modern 


“modern” 


whether there 


Germany, “the one totally literate 
nation.” 
Next he takes up the claim for 


modern civilization that it has pro 
vided so much better for man’s ma 
terial welfare. Here he finds a strik 
ing disparity between the sense of 
abundance of older, simpler societies 
and the sense of scarcity felt by the 
ostensibly richer societies of today 

the sense of never having enough to 
meet the requirements which a pat 
tern of life imposes on one. ‘“Abun- 
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dance for simple living is replaced 
by scarcity for complex living.” It 
has yet to be proved that the sub- 
stitution of an ascending spiral of 
desires for a stable requirement of 
necessities leads to a happier condi- 
tion. 

If we ignore this feeling of frus- 
trated covetousness and merely ac- 
cept the fact that, by comparison, 
modern man has ‘more, the author 
points out that this very circum- 
stance sets up a conflict, “for it is a 
constant law of human nature that 
the more a man has to indulge in the 
less disposed he is to endure the dis- 
cipline of toil.’’ Labor becomes some- 
thing which is grudgingly traded for 
that which everyone has a “right” to. 


Is Modern Man Happier! 


Taking up another point, he asks 
whether modern man feels happier? 
The typical modern, he finds, has the 
look of the hunted and is unable to 
order his life. He is afraid of war 
which would wipe out his children’s 
inheritance, and of his own technolog- 
ical monster which can destroy the 
pattern of life he has built up. 

Constantly assured that he has 
more power than ever before in his- 
tory, his daily experience is one of 
powerlessness, “cribbed, cabined and 
confined in countless ways,’ and 
frustrated in the end. 

These are Weaver’s answers to the 
eulogists of constant progress. It is 
his claim that “civilization is an 
intermittent phenomenon; to this 
truth we have allowed ourselves to 
be blinded by the insolence of ma- 
terial success.” 

That is only his introduction. I 
have given it at some length to in- 
duce thoughtful people, who have 
been pondering on where the sensa- 
tional press, the debased movies, the 
flood of crime fiction and “comics”, 
the abandonment of the classical 
studies for more “useful” ones, mass 
living in the cities, the decline in re- 
ligious belief, the loss of pride of 
work or craftsmanship, and other 
modern trends are carrying us, to 
get and read this book. 

It is symptomatic of the very con 
dition which the writer analyzes that 
one vai scarcely suggest that people 
discuss this subject of what is hap- 
pening to our civilization. The cata- 
clysm of Hiroshima, it is true, did 
provoke such discussion for awhile. 
But that is three years past. Now, 
when we gather together for an 
evening, how often do we get beyond 
what this newspaper said about a 
certain politician, and what another 
newspaper replied, or the latest 
movie, or the cracks of the Sunday 
night radio comedians--among the 
hardest-working, and I sometimes 
suspect the most melancholic, men 
of our time? 

One of Weaver's most trenchant 
chapters deals with these mass dis- 
semination media, which he calls The 
Great Stereopticon. No on»? can un- 
Gerstand the influence of journalism 
on the public mind, he claims, without 
appreciating that it is “a spawn of 
the machine, closely linked with the 
kind of exploitation, finanvial and 
political, which accompanies indus- 
trialism.” 


Role of the Press 


The intention of the rulers of the 
press, he believes- making a sweep- 
ing generalization - despite artful pre- 
tences to the contrary, is to minimize 
discussion. The press encourages men 
to read in the hope that they will 
absorb. It does much of people's 
thinking for them, by the values 
which it places on events through 
small or splash display. It seeks to 
evoke stock responses, through stere- 
otyped phrases. It distorts, to hold 
attention. It thrives on friction and 
conflict, conflict being the essence of 


drama. “By the attention it gives 
their misdeeds it makes criminais 
heroic and politicians larger than 
life.” 


Then he utters what he recognizes 
will be taken for blasphemy, by ask- 
ing, “how, in the light of these facts, 
can one hesitate to conclude that we 
would live in greater peace and enjoy 
sounder moral health if the institu- 
tion of the newspaper were abolished 
entirely ?” 

As to the movies, he finds that “the 
beliefs which underlie virtually every 
movie story are precisely the ones 
which are hurrying us on to perdition. 


The entire globe is becoming imbued 
with the notion that there is some- 
thing normative about the insane sort 
of life lived in New York and Holly- 
wood—even after that life has 
exaggerated to suit the morbid appe- 
tite of the thrill-seekers.” 

One may stay away from the 
movies, as he says. The newspapers 
one skims through, practising a cer- 
tain art of rejection. “But the radio 
is insistently present.’’ (Has he heard 
that it has been proposed for Toronto 
street-cars?) It has almost no sense 
of values: “the serious and the trivial, 
the comic and the tragic, follow one 
another in mechanical sequence,” as 
advertisements for laxatives followed 
the news of the destruction of famous 
cities during the war. 

“Here, it would seem, is the apothe- 
osis; here is the final collapsing of 
values, a fantasia of effects suggest- 
ing in its wild disorder the debris left 
by a storm. Here is the daily mechani- 
cal wrecking of hierarchy. . The 
broadcast of chaos comes in a curious 
monotone. This is the voice of the 
Hollow Men, who can see the toppling 
walls of Jerusalem, Athens and Rome 
without enough soul to sense tragedy. 

Thus the closer man stands to 
ruin, the duller grows his realiza- 
UEOMe se 8. 


Spoiled-Child Psychology 


“What person taking the affirma- 
tive view of life can deny that the 
world served up daily by press, movie 
and radio is a world of evil and nega- 
tion?’ Yet he does note certain hope- 
ful signs of restiveness: a deep sus- 
picion of propaganda, the election of 
seme politicians in the face of almost 
unanimous press opposition (!), the 
cagey dismissal of obvious falsifica- 
tion in advertising, and some reaction 
against printing items of a private 
and distressing nature in the press. 

Concluding his study of disintegra- 
tion with a powerful chapter on “The 
Spoiled-Child Psychology,” Weaver 
devotes the remainder of his book to 
possible means of healing our civili- 
zation. If these means appear quite 
incapable of checking and reversing 
this process of deterioration in the 
couple of decades of borrowed time 
which the ticking of the atom bomb 
that greatest proof of man’s domin- 
ion over nature——may allow us, they 


still merit careful consideration. Ii 
would do the author an injustice to 
try to indicate them in a few sen- 
tences. 

e ¢@ 

PF ee ir ee rs 
HAST THOU NOT 
HEARD? 

6 lain spirit of martyrdom is out- 

moded. 
It is not commendable, now, 
To welcome pain with the zeal of 


St. Francis; 

Nor is tribulation 

Accepted as a challenge to faith. 

(What good, we ask, did suffering 
ever do?) 

There is a palliative, even a cure, 

For everything except stupidity 

And only the stubborn will endure 
discomfort. 

(Make your need known, it is said, 

And if God seems to have overlooked 
your case 

Science will take care of it.) 

few men 


Here and there are a 
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Who had not heard the new gospel; 
Quietly and with old-fashioned grace 
They accept the scourge of winter 
As a preparation for spring. 


VERNA LoveDAY HarpDEN 
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BEFORE THE WORLD 
WAS 

\ JHERE was this rose before the 
world was made? 

And when the bases of the hills were 
laid . 

In molten magma, with convulsions 
vast, 

Where in that fiery and chaotic past 

Were these cool, graceful trees, 

The singing birds, 

The murmuring bees, 

And yonder herds 

Of cattle grazing in 
shade? 

And where were you and I, 

Who in this garden, ’neath a summer 
sky, 
Squander in peace 
minted hours? 
Where was this rose 
faerie flowers,— 

Where were we all before the world 
was made? 

How came we here? 

Who cast the primal seed 

From out the void beyond the strato- 
sphere? 

Who measured and decreed 

The distance of our planet from the 

sun, 

And the ellipse by which the ordered 

seasons run? 


the sun and 


these golden- 


and all these 


HILDA FRIEDMAN 
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REQUIEM FOR WHOM? 

J WALKED with Heraclitus in his 
ruined city, 

And muttered softly, “foolish men”, 

He answered, “they have had no time 
for knowledge”, 

The world was younger then. 


We saw the moonlight like a white 
reflection, 
broken letters on 
stone— 
“They fade as knowledge 
“My friend remember 
That knowledge yet unknown”. 


And the littered 


fades”’- 


The wave departed and the land was 
altered, 

The seas are conquered and the stat- 
ues break; 

What dream is this that calls across 
my slumber, 

That follows when I wake? 


You died before your friend, my 
Heraclitus, 
And Athens died, New York and 


Rome: 
I said, “The sun is strange and pale 
this morning”, 
He answered, “You are home’. 
ALFRED W. Purpby 
e 
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The Enchanted Stick 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


WAS only a kid when old Pete Me- 
Keown died from an infected skate- 
cut or something, but I remember all 
about it—the write-ups in the papers 
and a minute’s silence before the 
Saturday night game at the Gardens 
and his number, it was 17, being 
stored away by the Eagles’ manage- 
ment who said nobody else would 
ever wear it again because Pete Mc- 
Keown had been Mr. Hockey to every- 
body and it wouldn’t seem right. 
Then I had other things to think 
about, like catching on with a good 
junior club and signing with the 
Eagles after we won the Memorial 
Cup and playing a couple of years in 
minors before they brought me up. 
But I’d read about how Pete Me 
Keown had had a kid named Ted who 
was only a baby when the old man 
died and everybody said, sort of sen- 
timental the way people figure they 
ought to say these things, that maybe 
he’d grow up to be a great hockey 


player like his Dad. They don't, 
usually. 
Only Ted McKeown did. He was 


the exception. He was a couple of 
years younger than me and so he was 
always a couple of years behind me 
coming up, but this spring he finally 
made the Eagles. Naturally they 
gave him sweater number 17. 

I met him one afternoon when we 
were practising. I was sitting on the 
boards, letting a little of the sweat 
roll off me, when Jerry Murphy, the 
old guy who makes a living sharpen- 
ing our skates, Game along with him. 

“Joe,” he said, “I’d like you to know 
Ted McKeown. You probably heard 
of his father.” 

“IT sure have,’ I said, to be polite. 
“He was one great hockey player.” 
And we shook hands. 

The kid was just like anybody else 
as far as I could see—-young, with a 
nice smile, and nervous at being up 
in the big time. 


He was good, though. You could 
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tell that before he’d been on the ice 
two minutes. Not much of a skater, 
and maybe a little slow, but as neat a 
stick-handler as I ever saw. It was 
like magic the way he’d handle that 
puck with his stick. The puck seem- 
ed to cling like glue. 

He made the second line right off, 
and he scored a goal the first game. 

It’s funny what happens to a kid 
who makes good right from the start. 
You can see the change coming. I was 
rooming with him and for the first 
few weeks he was always asking me 
things, little tricks of the trade, why 
I’d done this in a game and why I 
hadn’t done that. And _ he’d listen 
respectfully and thank me and the 
next time on the ice I’d see him try- 
ing them out for himself. 

Personally, too, he was quiet and 
shy. At first. He didn’t step out 
nights, and when kids flocked around 
asking for autographs he’d turn red 
and look uncomfortable while he 
signed his name 

But he was scoring goals for the 
Eagles. He moved up to the first 
line. Then the papers began saying 
first that he sure took after his old 
man and then that he was almost as 
good as his old man had ever been 
and then some of them even wonder- 
ed if he wasn’t better than his dad. 


E STOPPED asking me for ad- 

vice. Instead sometimes he’d try 
to tell me things. Giving autographs 
started to be a nuisance and he’d 
brush the kids off. He began going 
out on parties, with the fast, rich 
crowd that likes to be seen with well- 
known hockey stars. He began men. 
tioning big shots, casual like, when 
he talked, to show that he knew 
them. 

The real tip-off to me came one day 
during afternoon practice. We were 
sitting on the bench. 

“Ted,” I said, not thinking much 
about it, “I never saw a guy could 
stick-handle any better than you do. 
Maybe it’s the kind of stick you use. 
Maybe it’s lighter than most, or 
heavier, or shaped different, or some- 
thing. Let me try yours a couple of 
minutes.” And I reached for it. 

You’d have thought I asked him for 
his right arm. He practically jerked 
it away from me. 

“You mind your own damn busi- 
ness,” he snarled, and he sounded hot. 
“If you can’t stick-handle, then don’t 
try to blame it on the stick. Some 
guys’ll try anything for an excuse.” 
And he jumped up and went out on 
the ice. 

I shrugged my shoulders. He’d cer- 
tainly changed. Jerry Murphy came 
up and asked me what had happened. 
I told him. 

“Don’t be too hard on the kid, Joe, 
Jerry said. “I guess you don’t know 
it, but his old man left him that stick. 
Old Pete was using it the night he got 
the cut he died from. It was about 
all he did leave the kid.” 


” 


That explained a little, but not! 
much. “He doesn’t have to get so 


huffy about it,” I said. Then a thought 
struck me. “You mean he’s played 
with that one stick all season and it 
hasn’t got broken?” IT asked. 

Jerry nodded. “That's right. He's 
been lucky.” 

Lucky! It was right then that I 
began to notice something. It was 
the way the kid looked after that 
stick. He never let it out of his sight, 
even took it back to the hotel with 
him nights. And I began to watch 
him out on the ice—-slow and sort of 
clumsy, but stick-handling like no- 
body I ever saw before. It was as 
if the stick was doing the hockey 
playing, and he was just holding it. 
It sounds silly, but it’s what I mean. 

I said to him in the room that 
night, “Gosh, Ted, you’d almost think 
it was that stick that was playing on 
the first line, instead of you.” 1 
wanted to see what he’d say. 

I got a little more than I'd expect: 
ed. He got red and then he got white. 
He looked frightened, really fright- 
ened, for a minute. Then he got mad. 
He grabbed his suitcase and the stick 
and stalked out of the room, and a 
little while after the coach came up 
to say there’d been a change in the 
rooming arrangements. 

So it was just like I'd figured. I’m 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


not a superstitious guy, but there was 
no getting away from it. It gave me 
a queer feeling just to think about it. 

I couldn’t help telling the rest of 
the boys, and we began watching, 
and the closer we watched the surer 
we got. It all fitted. 

The boys began making Ted offers, 
offering him plenty just to borrow the 
stick for a few minutes for some 
game. And always Ted got mad, 
sometimes so mad he was ready to 
fight about it. 

He was leading the league in scor- 
ing now, and the big shots were fall- 
ing all over themselves to make a 
fuss over him. Society people and 
debutantes would be waiting for him 
outside the dressing room after 
games, and he was always in trouble 
for the hours he kept. 

It costs a lot of money to move in 
those circles, more money than Ted 
had, but I didn’t know how bad things 
were getting with him until one day 
he came around and asked me for a 
loan. He said he hated to look like 
a piker in front of his friends. 

Two nights later he hurt his ankle 
in the first period of a game, not 
badly but enough to bench him for 
the night. It had been his own fault. 
He’d acted sort of absent-minded and 
let himself be boarded. I guess he was 
worrying about things. 

As he was sitting on the bench, 
rubbing his ankle, Frank Revere 
turned to him and said, almost as if 
it was a gag, “T’ll give you a hundred 
bucks if you’ll let me use that stick, 
Ted.” 

The kid made sort of a grab for the 
stick, which was on the bench beside 
him, and then he looked at Frank, 
and finally he nodded. I almost drop- 
ped. 

Frank took the stick with him the 
first time he went out on the ice. The 
kid watched. It didn’t seem to make 
any difference in the way Frank 
played, as far as I could see, and be- 
fore long he cross-checked someone 
and broke the stick in half. 


HOPE I never see anybody’s face 

again the way that kid’s was when 
he saw what happened. It was as if 
someone had pulled his backbone out 
and let the rest of him slump down 
like a sack of potatoes. He didn’t say 
anything. Pretty soon he began to 
shake and after a while he went down 
to the dressing room. 

He didn’t score a goal in the next 
game, nor the one after that. He kept 
trying different sticks from the club 
supply. It didn’t help. One guy pass- 
ed him in the scoring race, then two, 
and then three. 

What happened proves everything 
I’ve said, doesn’t it? He still looked 
slow and clumsy, but now he wasn’t 
scoring goals. Not without that stick. 
His stick-handling had fallen apart. 
So was the kid. 

His big-shot friends weren’t com- 
ing around any more. I don’t think 
that was what was worrying him, 
though, he’d taken to going up to his 

* 


room right after dinner and just 
staying there. It was more what was 
happening to his hockey. 

The club was getting ready to re- 
lease him. No matter how hard he 
tried, or what kind of a stick he used, 
he just couldn't pull himself togeth 
er. And you know why. 

Well, the night before he was due 
to go down to the minors, right after 
the game had started, Jerry Murphy 
came up from the skate-sharpening 
room for a breath of air. 


“Look what I got here, Ted,” he 
said. ‘Maybe it won’t hold up, but 
I done my best. I got the pieces after 
Frank bust it.” And he handed Ted 
his old stick. 

You wouldn’t believe it. Two min- 


utes after he was on the ice Ted scored 


a goal. A minute later another one. 
He was stickhandling better than 


ever, maybe on account of those early 
nights. 

Pretty soon he began moving right 
back up again in the scoring. The 
big shots were back, but he didn’t pay 
any attention any more. He told me 
one night he had all he could handle 
just playing hockey. 

“You sure worked a miracle,” I told 
Jerry the next time I saw him. “Fix 
ing that magic stick was not only a 
brain wave on your part but a neat 
bit of wood-working as well.’ 

“Tt isn’t the same stick, Joe,” Jerry 
said. “It’s just an ordinary stick I 
fixed up to look like it. I’m glad the 
old one got bust.” He looked out on 
the ice at Ted McKeown. “The kid’ll 
be all right now, I think,” he said. 
“I’m aiming to tell him the truth after 
he’s played a couple more games.” 


RADIO 


(Continued from Page 9) 
tion, presumably because they 
shrank from the idea of perpetrating 
still another radio version of “A 
Christmas Carol”, which is so cruel- 
ly manhandled at this season of the 
year. “The Cricket’, unfortunately, 
is mediocre Dickens; it is almost en- 
tirely devoid of fun, and this defect 
was magnified in the radio produc- 
tion, which was competent enough 
but certainly not exceptional. I 
thought the men in the cast were 
convincing especially Mr. Eric 
Christmas, who made old skinflint 
Tackleton a_ real flesh-and-blood 
character—but the women, with one 
exception, all sounded like refugees 
from a young ladies’ finishing school. 
It seems a pity that so many of our 
distinguished radio actresses cannot, 
or will not, abandon their carefully 


acquired gentility, even when the 
characters they are attempting to 
portray are quite obviously lower 


middle class. 


On Christmas Day 


People who have nothing better to 
do on Christmas Day may listen to 
the following programs which, 
aiong others, will be broadcast over 
national networks: 
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9:00 am —"Empire BroadBERS 
messages exchanged throughout = py- 
Empire (or Commonwealth, or wher 
have you?); Robert Donat, maste, 
of ceremonies. 

10:00 am. 
from His Majesty 
broadcast 6:00 p.m.) 

11:00 a.m.—Christmas Day service 
from chapel of H.M.C.S. Magnificent. 

12:30 pm— ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark”: a reading of the famous 
Lewis Carroll poem in dramatized 
form. 

2-0 


Christmas Message 
the King (re- 


p.m. Metropolitan Opera 
broadcast of “La Bohéme” from New . 
York 
5:30 Corelli’s 
by a 


p.m Arcangelo 
“Christmas Concerto” played 
string orchestra. 

7:30 p.m “Christmas Miscel- 
lany”: featuring Neil Chotem, Ruth 
Hamilton and Ken McAdam in a pro- 
gram of Christmas music 

8:00 yes 
Party’’—-a musical and 
Christmas pudding concocted 
distinguished group of C.B.C. 
ary artists. 
(All times listed 
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“A Christmas Carol” 


This ever popular tale by Charles 
Dickens played a big part in pro- 
moting the real Christmas spirit 
It 


is in this spirit that we extend to 


among the people of his day. 


prosperity. 
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all our sincere wish that the holli- 
day season be filled with cheer 
and the coming year bring a full 
measure of health, happiness and 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 


Douglas Abandons Old Simplicity 
For Some Form of Modernese 


By JOE. PARSONS 
THE BIG FISHERMAN—by. Lloyd C 
Douglas—Allen—$3.75 


he AY back in the vear 1926 Sin 


clair Lewis politely declined the 
Pulitzer Prize for his novel “Arrow: 
mith,” on the ground that no prize 
is th an author’s subservience to 
the authority of modern judges of 
literary excellenc (It might be add 


he Nobel Prize fo1 


later n iccepted 
Literature!) Today we have our own 
Llovd (¢ Douglas, who flatly refuses 
to have is oducts haw Ke iby Book 
Clubs. His oducts will s says 
the good doctor, on thelr own merits 

or not at all 

And jt is common knowledge that 
his books have ne | ut sold 
astonishingly well, ever since he first 
handled the univers les in “Mag 
rificent Obsession some nineteen 
vears ago. Following this success, D1 
Douglas turned out nine more home- 
spun homilies in the form of novels, 
the best of which ‘from a purely 
materialistic point of view) seems to 
have been “The Robe,” of which more 
than two million copies have been 


sold. Now, six years later, we have 
of the Apostle 


his eleventh, the storys 





Peter, “The Big Fisherman,” which 
we are will vager will find its 
y all w yped u ice and pretty 


gaily deco 


under some 


rated Christmas trees 


Black and White 


The big question mark is, what 
makes Dr. Douglas probably the most 
popular of living novelists? This is 
a very difficult question, and all we 
can do is hint at a few possible an- 


swers. (After all, if we knew exactly 
hew he does it, would we be writing 


reviews ? Perhaps his wholesome 
ness has something to do with his 
success, By wholesomeness we mean, 
not only the complete absence of sex 
in his stories, but their high moral 


quality, their gentle didacticism. An- 
other characteristic of his books is 
frightfully 
ilert to get everything out of them 
Everything's 

1 in black and 
white. Nothing is implied. You don't 


need to do any independent thinking 


that vou dont nave to de 


tol Vou 


at all. Lloyd does it for you. If you 
ever pause in the middle of a Doug 
las story and say to yourself, “Now 
what does he mean by that?” well 
you had better face it—-you’re a mo 
ron. Perh ips the best selling-quality 
of his stories is that they deal with 
plain, 01 ry people in plain, or 
dinary way, using a plain, ordinary 
style. Finally plots are inter 
esting. 


But the plain, 
tc have slipped a little in “The Big 
Fisherman”. We begin to wonder if 
Dr. Douglas’ inordinate 
perhaps led him into an infelicitous 


ordinary style seems 


success has 
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modernese, or an unhealthy skepti- 
cism here and there. A house in the 
Holy Land has a “patio”; that au- 
gust Jewish body, the Sanhedrin, is 
said to be “in the driver's seat”; 
worst of all, Christ is denied one of 
his most striking miracles. He breaks 
up the five loaves and two fish into 
small bits, and tells His companions 
to distribute the food to the multi- 
tude. So far, well and good. But 
With sheepish grins, the men and 
women who had provided for them- 
selves tugged their parcels out of 
their pockets and passed them down 
the row.’ 

King Herod, believing that a ges- 
ture of amity between the Arabs and 
Jews would present a picture of mili- 
tary solidarity that might dissuade 
the Romans from attacking his king- 
dom, marries his son Antipas to an 
Arabian princess. The union is not a 
happy one, though their daughter 
Fara is very beautiful and beloved by 
beth the Arabs and the Jews. Having 
fallen in love with Herodias, Antipas 
divorces his wife and sends her and 
their child home to Arabia. Bent on 
avenging this insult, a party of Arabs 
and their king ride to Jerusalem in 
order to murder Herod, the instigator 
of the marriage. But Herod has just 
died. (The facts: Herod died 4 B.C.; 
Antipas got his divorcee in A.D. 26.) 

Fara grows up. At the age of six- 
teen she sets out from Arabia with 
the idea of slipping a dagger into her 
father’s heart. But she meets the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, sees His miracles, 
and is turned from her vow of ven- 
geance. Her sweetheart, Voldi, later 
King of Arabia, plunges the dagger 
into its destination. (The facts: Anti- 
pas Was not assassinated. He was 
banished to Lugdunum in Gaul, where 
he died.) 

Woven into this leit-motif of re- 
venge is the story of Simon called 
Peter, the irreverent fisherman who 
became the staunch disciple. The lat- 
er life of Jesus is also drawn, with 
a reverence that is not tlamboyant. 
But we feel that Douglas’ years-old 
insistence on writing of ordinary men 
in an ordinary way has betrayed him 


into treating extraordinary charac- 
ters somewhat flatly and uncon- 


vincingly. 


The Sunset Age 
By JOHN YOCOM 


LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM—by 
Sir Osbert Sitwell—Macmillan— 
$4.25. 

N HIS fourth book of reminiscences, 

the memories of novelist - poet - 
essayist-satirist Sir Osbert Sitwell 
continue to rise out of the mist and 
solidify into constructive ideas. They 
become vivid, witty, and sometimes, 
when changed into prophecies of the 
atomic age, gloomy. But memories or 
prophecies, they are laden with sensi- 
tivity and fine indignations. There is 
no weepy nostalgia but a dignified, 
colorful report of the period from 

World War I to the end of II. (Books 

to come, he advises, will not be so 

much about himself as about his 
friends.) 

What is Sir Osbert’s secret? First, 
he has a sizzling enthusiasm for life 
and art. And since the extraction of 
beauty where dull vision would see 
only ugliness is the essence of the 
artist’s power, Sir Osbert in painting 
a difficult period is again a prose 
artist. He includes a certain amount 
of the delightful jest in history and 
a splash of the incongruous here and 
there about his eccentric father, Sir 
George. As children Edith, Osbert and 
Sacheverell Sitwell were a closed cor 
poration against the dominating par 
ent; in the 20’s the three founded a 
rew group of writers whose vigorous 
tactics dismayed and shocked critics. 
But solid literary worth raised all 
three above the squabbles. 

Sir Osbert’s prose, with a luminous 
English discipline, is still charmingly 
intimate, If at times he rambles, a 


SIR OSBERT STTWELL 


mixture of detachment and close as- 
sociation only adds to the intimacy. 
Quotable passages abound. He has 
the knack of writing warmly, then 
elegantly, then romantically, but his 
prose is always controlled. 

Historically Sir Osbert misses some 
of the high tension that the rest of us 
felt during the 30’s (he passes over 
the depression and Hitler’s chronic 
scare antics), and there are gaps in 
the literary history too. But he 
catches some of the search for values 
after the First World War and re- 
counts excellent sidelights about his 
part in the 1926 General Strike. 

The Lacrimae Rerum—*"the tears of 
things” (Virgil's phrase)—are firs: 
touched gently as a puzzle in his war 
experiences, as he sees his friends 
killed; then they become a main 
theme. “But what the price may be 
for that devil’s picnic in the flower- 
sprinkled isles (Hiroshima), we can 
still as yet only comprehend in the 
dumb and sable corners of conscious- 
s 





ness, where a knowledge of the future 
and a terrible awareness of justice 
abide.” 

The atomic age catches him out on 
a limb; he feels pretty hopeless: “I, 
a Citizen of the Sunset Age, an Eng- 
lishman, who saw the world’s great 
darkness gathering, salute you, Stran- 
ger, across the Chasm... I have en- 
deavored to make you feel what it 
was like to be alive before the world 
fell into the pit... Above all, my mes- 
sage is that the world could only have 
been saved—perhaps still can be 
tnrough the spirit of man, especially 
through art, its noblest and most im- 
portant manifestation.” 

Earlier he had said that so long as 
art continues to live, the thugs who 
make war cannot get humanity 
down; therefore the thugs hate it, for 
it speaks to them of other ideas. So 
Osbert Sitwell presents successive 
portraits of artists and intellectuals 
and delightful anecdotes about them 
and their ideas, to show that there 
may be something in this theory. To 
him Virginia Woolf was ‘notably 
beautiful with a beauty of bone and 
form and line that belonged to the 
stars rather than the sun.” When Os- 
bert had flu in the winter of 1918-19. 
Aldous Huxley and Lytton Strachey 
visited him in a London military hos- 
pital, “drooping round the end of mv 
bed like allegorical statues of Melan- 
choly and satyrlike Father Time.” 

Osbert has been a friend of compos- 
ers. He first met William Walton as 
a shy, 16-year-old prodigy at Oxford 
He promoted the premiére of Walton 
° 





and Edith’s “Facade” — but not its 
flop (Noel Coward walked out; critics 
panned it). George Gershwin, “the 
Jazz Phoenix,” usually came to lun- 
cheon with the Sitwells when he was 
in London. 

The anecdotes that touch on family 
trivia (e.g., his father’s idiosyncra- 
cies) are boring in spots, with the 
exception of the superb chapter when 
his 80-year-old father, in Italy at the 
time of Mussolini's entry into the 
war, looks back on his life while gaz- 
ing at the lovely Italian countryside. 

Sitwell’s urbane and‘ informal bits 
of intelligence about his family and 
friends and the _ period’s rhythm, 
tones and colors, which might be 
missed by duller ears and eyes, make 
first rate reading. 


The Founders 


OUR PARTNERSHIP—by Beatrice Webb, edited 
by Barbara Drake and Margaret I. Cole— 
Longmans, Green—$6.00. 

fe book covers the years 1892- 

1911 and, like its predecessor “My 
Apprenticeship” gives a narrative of 
events enlivened by copious extracts 
from contemporary diaries. Other 
volumes were supposed to follow, but 
were interrupted by Mrs. Webb’s 
death just as this one was about com- 
plete. It brings to light many inter- 
esting details about the lives and 
thoughts of the couple who, above all 
others perhaps, were responsible for 
the rise of moderate socialism, as 
opposed to extreme communism, in 
England. 
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The warm friendly glow of the 


familp hearth . . . the merrp twinkle 


of a Christmas tree... the gap 
brightness of festive shop 


windows ... the light in a child’s epes, 


shining with a happiness too 
great for words. These are the lights 
of Christmas .. . the reflections 
of ebverpthing that makes this the 
gladdest, the berp best time of pear. 


Jn presenting The Dow Award 
to Deserving persons, we feel that we 
are helping to promote throughout 
the pear a fuller realisation of the 
message which Christmas has 
alwaps brought tous ...a 
greater appreciation of the good, kind 
and unselfish things that men Bo. 
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FILM PARADE 





Movies During The Xmas Season 
Are The Tired Shoppers’ Haven 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ OVIE theatres don’t go in for 
4"* Christmas display to any extent. 
since it is obviously poor business to 
present extravagant productions to 
patrons who have merely dropped in 
between bouts of shopping to take a 
weight off their feet. “Sleeping Car 
to Trieste’, a violent melodrama, and 
“Unfaithfully Yours”, an even more 
violent comedy, are quite good 
enough for their seasonal purposes. 
“Johnny Belinda’ however has mo- 
ments when it deserves a better rat- 
ing, thanks to imaginative direction 
and a touching performance by Jane 
Wyman. 

“Sleeping Car to Trieste’ is a 
familiar English studio blend of pas: 
senger service and_ international 
crime. (See: “Night Train to 
Munich”, “The Lady Vanishes” and 
“Rome Express.) The trick is to 
combine the rush of movement with 
the rush of action and make plot and 
train pull in at the station at the 
same moment and exactly on time. 
In the present production plot, sub- 
plot and supplementary comedy are 
worked out with such mechanical 
care that the production hardly 
needs a director. A dispatcher would 
have done just as well. 

Among the standard main charac- 
ters are the slick international 
crook, his beautiful lady accomplice, 
their gentlemanly victim and a hand- 
some member af the Security Police. 
The novelties include a_ travelling 
British author and his cowed secre- 
tary, a London broker on the loose 
with a pretty weekend companion, a 
gum-chewing wise-cracking amorous 
American soldier, ete. ete. (The 
American soldier who chews gum. 
cracks wise and is hungrily on the 
prowl for female society is a stand- 
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ard travel gadget on these excur- 
sions.) 
The point of controversy here is 


an international diary stolen from a 
Paris embassy. Its import is never 
particularly clear, either to the audi- 
ence or, apparently, to the person 
who wrote the script, but it serves to 
touch off the inevitable murder, 
scurry and eventual roundup. The 
murderer is trapped on_ schedule, 
though why anyone so_ fabulously 
cool and ready should have made the 
mistake of jumping off a moving 
train backwards is a_ point over 
looked in the rush. The cast includes 
Jean Kent, Paul Dupuis and Albert 
Lieven. Their performances are all 
up to the demands of the script, 
which in this case aren’t very heavy 


Reason for Being Mad 


Rex Harrison has had some very 
rude things to say about Hollywood 
recently and though he didn’t men- 
tion “Unfaithfully Yours” in his in 
dignant summing-up it struck me as 
being as good a reason as any if he 
wanted to be mad at the film capital. 

“Unfaithfully Yours” presents the 
English star as a middle-aging and 


wildly emotional orchestra leader, 
distracted by love for his pretty 
young wife (Linda Darnell). When 


he suspects her of impropriety with 
his secretary, he takes to brooding 
and winds up by combining orches- 
tra leading with daytime fantasy. 
Thus while conducting his orchestra 
through Wagner, Rossini and Tschai 
kowsky he imagines himself solving 
his domestic problem by (a) killing 
his wife, (b) forgiving her, (c) kill- 
ing himself. This mightn’t be every 
body’s idea of comedy but it happens 
to be Director Preston Sturgess's and 
he is the one in charge. 

What is needed in practically all 
Preston Sturgess comedies is some- 
one in charge of Preston Sturgess 
someone capable of saying loudly 
enough to be heard above the racket, 
“Listen, this row has been going on 
long enough!” Apparently things can 
never go on long enough for Direc. 
tor Sturgess. If it seems funny to 
have Rex Harrison step through a 
cane-bottomed chair, he honestly be 
lieves that it can be twice as funny 
to have him step through a second 
cane-bottomed chair. (A large part 
of the comedy in “Unfaithfully 
Yours” is built about breakaway fur- 
niture, with some assistance from 
tearaway clothes.) 

Even the genuinely funny mo- 
ments in “Unfaithfully Yours” go on 
too long. Rex Harrison himself goes 
on too long, in speeches of the most 
inordinate gabbiness. Rudy Vallee as 
a stuffy but fortunately reticent mil- 
lionaire is a great help. 

se 

“Johnny Belinda” is Way Down 
East melodrama and the Way Down 
East locale is our Nova Scotia. In 
spite of its melodramatic material 
the picture is presented with a 


shrewd perceptive eye for the way 
beings 


human behave under the 





Blind Canadian Pianist Mary Munn 
attends a celebration at Brighton 
for the Moon Press for the blind. 


double pressure of isolation and im- 
poverishment. If a picture can be 
good simply by virtue of the dexter- 
ity with which it avoids being bad, 
then “Johnny Belinda” is a good pic- 
ture. On these somewhat qualified 
grounds it is recommended, though 
not, possibly to Maritimers. 

The unfortunate heroine of “John- 
ny Belinda” (Jane Wyman) is a deaf 
mute farm drudge, who is partially 
restored to the land of living people 
through the efforts of a kindly doc- 
tor (Lew Ayres) who teaches her the 
sign language. A more violent form 
of education is a brutal assault by a 
local lout (Stephen McNally). Near- 
ly all these early scenes are directed, 
photographed and acted with sensi- 
tiveness and imagination, and even 
the hack-work plotting that emerges 
in the later sequences is redeemed 
by Jane Wyman’s pliant and touch- 
ing performance and by a directional 
sense that never quite loses touch 
with the lives of simple and not al- 
ways admirable people. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HAMLET. Lawrence Olivier’s superb 
film version of the Shakespearean 
classic. 

KISS THE BLOOD OFF MyY 
HANDS. A melodrama which though 
O-— eeee 


less sensational than its title isn't 


much prettier. With Joan Fontaine, 


Burt Lancaster. 
MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS. Com- 


plicated comedy involving imper 
sonation, lunacy and a touch of in 
cest. The material is handled with 
immoderate high spirits but only 
moderate success. With John Lund, 
Wanda Hendrix. 

RED RIVER. A virile Western in 


which Director Howard Hawks dis 
plays his masterly handling of men, 
cattle, action and landscape. With 
John Wayne, Montgomery Clift 


e® °® 

COMMUNITY COUP 

At its concert this month the Forest 
Hill Community Centre offered a var- 
iety of entertainment: two Stars of 
Tomorrow from the Village, the Bell 
Singers and the presentation of a 
specially commissioned choral work 
Young soprano Patrica Snell, who has 
made notable contributions to the 
Canada Packers Operatic Society’s 
and the Opera School’s productions, 
sang a varied group with a sweetly 
lyrical voice. Her phrasing was good 


but tone control a trifle uneven at 
times, and better enunciation, espe 
cially in the French songs, would 


have added to an otherwise satisfac 
tory presentation. Incidentally, the 
characteristic tempo rubato, as much 


BERS 
a trade mark of Vienna as the , 
Danube, was missed in the Stra. -" 
“Tales from Vienna Woods”. Piamhe! 
Millicent McRae, another Village 
School graduate and a pupil of inter- 
nationally famous Lubka_ Kolessa, 
played Johann Kuhnau’s programma- 
tic sonata “David and Goliath” and 
Liszt’s “Ballade No. 1.” She demon- 
strated an impressive instrumental 
tone, crisp and ringing chords, and 
a fleet keyboard handling that had 
few technical slips. Her performance 
was free and vigorous and gave prom- 
ise of a fine musical future. 


The Bell Singers in a diversified 


program of religious songs, folk 
songs, ete.. sang with the clean-cut 


execution, transparent blending and 
dramatic arrangements which have 
made them the best choir of this type 
of the North American continent. 
Howard Cable’s choral work, set to 
Campbell’s “How One Winter Came 
in the Lake Region”, was forthrightly 
impressionistic with a piano accom- 
paniment full of bold dissonances and 
startling progressions but a unison 
vocal line that was almost stark by 
contrast. It was an interesting work 
but contained few expressive subtle- 
ties, for which Campbell had given all 
kinds of leads, in the thematic se- 


quences, However, the expressiveness 
of the choir made up for what was 
lacking in the score. 


ae 
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ae Douglas Abandons Old Simplicity 
iia For Some Form of Modernese 


modernese, or an unhealthy skepti- 
cism here and there. A house in the 
Holy Land has a “patio”; that au- 
gust Jewish body, the Sanhedrin, is 
said to be “in the driver's seat”; 


of all, Christ is denied one of 
his most striking miracles. He breaks 
up the five loaves and two fish into 
small bits, and tells His companions 


worst 


to distribute the food to the multi- 
tude. So far, well and good. But 
With sheepish grins, the men and 


women who had provided for them- 
tugged their parcels gut of 
their pockets and passed them down 
the row.’ 

King Herod, believing that a ges 
ture of amity between the Arabs and 
Jews would present a picture of mili- 


selves 


tary solidarity that might dissuade 
the Romans from attacking his king- 


dom, marries his son Antipas to an 
Arabian princess. The union is not a 
happy one, though their daughter 
Fara is very beautiful and beloved by 
beth the Arabs and the Jews. Having 
lallen in love with Herodias, Antipas 
divorces his wife and sends her and 
their child home to Arabia. Bent on 
avenging this insult, a party of Arabs 
and their king ride to Jerusalem in 
order to murder Herod, the instigator 
of the marriage. But Herod has just 
cied. (The facts: Herod died 4 B.C.; 
Antipas got his divorce in A.D. 26.) 

Fara grows up. At the age of six- 
teen she out from Arabia with 
the idea of slipping a dagger into her 
father’s heart. But she meets the Car- 
penter of Nazareth, sees His miracles, 
and is turned from her vow of ven- 
geance. Her sweetheart, Voldi, later 
King of Arabia, plunges the dagger 
into its destination. (The facts: Anti- 
bas Was not assassinated. He was 
banished to Lugdunum in Gaul, where 
he died.) : 

Woven into this leit-motif of re- 
venge is the story of Simon called 
Peter, the irreverent fisherman who 
became the staunch disciple. The lat- 
er life of Jesus is also drawn, with 
a reverence that is not tlamboyant. 
But we feel that Douglas’ years-old 
insistence on writing of ordinary men 
in an ordinary way has betrayed him 


sets 


into treating extraordinary charac- 
ters somewhat flatly and _ uncon- 


vincingly. 


The Sunset Age 
By JOHN YOCOM 


LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM—by 
Sir Osbert Sitwell—Macmillan— 
$4.25 

N HIS fourth book of reminiscences, 

the memories of novelist - poet - 
essayist-satirist Sir Osbert Sitwell 
continue to rise out of the mist and 
solidify into constructive ideas. They 
become vivid, witty, and sometimes, 
when changed into prophecies of the 
atomic age, gloomy. But memories or 
prophecies, they are laden with sensi- 
tivity and fine indignations. There is 
no weepy nostalgia but a dignified, 


cclorful report of the period from 
World War I to the end of II. (Books 
to come, he advises, will not be so 
much about himself as about his 
friends.) 

What is Sir Osbert’s secret? First, 


he has a sizzling enthusiasm for life 


and art. And since the extraction of 
beauty where dull vision would see 
only ugliness is the essence of the 


artist’s power, Sir Osbert in painting 
a difficult period is again a prose 
artist. He includes a certain amount 
of the delightful jest in history and 
a splash of the incongruous here and 
there about his eccentric father, Sir 
George. As children Edith, Osbert and 
Sacheverell Sitwell were a closed cor 
poration against the dominating par 
ent; in the 20’s the three founded a 
new group of writers whose vigorous 
tactics dismayed and shocked critics. 
But soiid literary wortn raised all 
three above the squabbles. 

Sir Osbert’s prose, with a luminous 
English discipline, is still charmingly 
intimate, If at times he rambles, a 
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SIR OSBERT SITWELI 


mixture of detachment and close as- 
sociation only adds to the intimacy. 


Quotable passages abound. He has 
the knack of writing warmly, then 


elegantly, then romantically, but his 
prose is always controlled. 

Historically Sir Osbert misses some 
of the high tension that the rest of us 
felt during the 30’s (he passes over 
the depression and Hitler’s chronic 
seare antics), and there are gaps in 
the literary history too. But he 
catches some of the search for values 
after the First World War and re- 
counts excellent sidelights about his 
part in the 1926 General Strike. 

The Lacrimae Rerum—"‘ the tears of 
things” (Virgil's phrase)—are first 
touched gently as a puzzle in his war 
experiences, as he sees his friends 
killed; then they become a main 
theme. “But what the price may be 
for that devil’s picnic in the flower- 
sprinkled isles (Hiroshima), we can 
still as yet only comprehend in the 
dumb and sable corners of conscious- 
* 





ness, where a knowledge of the future 
and a terrible awareness of justice 
abide.” 

The atomic age catches him out on 


a limb; he feels pretty hopeless: “I, 


a Citizen of the Sunset Age, an Eng- 
lishman, who saw the world’s great 
darkness gathering, salute you, Stran- 
ger, across the Chasm... I have en- 
deavored to make you feel what it 
was like to be alive before the world 
fell into the pit... Above all, my mes- 
sage is that the world could only have 
been saved—perhaps still can be 
tnrough the spirit of man, especially 
through art, its noblest and most im- 
portant manifestation.” 

Earlier he had said that so long as 
art continues to live, the thugs who 
make war cannot get humanity 
down; therefore the thugs hate it, for 
it speaks to them of other ideas. So 
Osbert Sitwell presents successive 
portraits of artists and intellectuals 
and delightful anecdotes about them 
and their ideas, to show that there 
may be something in this theory. To 
him Virginia Woolf was ‘notably 
beautiful with a beauty of bone and 
form and line that belonged to the 
stars rather than the sun.” When Os- 
bert had flu in the winter of 1918-19. 
Aldous Huxley and Lytton Strachev 
visited him in a London military hos- 
pital, “drooping round the end of mv 
bed like allegorical statues of Melan- 
choly and satyrlike Father Time.” 

Osbert has been a friend of compos- 
ers. He first met William Walton as 
a shy, 16-year-old prodigy at Oxford 
He promoted the premiére of Walton 
° 


| J hese 
are the lights of 


Cy 
Che MOM mas 


The warm friendly glow of the 


family hearth . . . the merrp twinkle 


of a Christmas tree... the gap 
brightness of festive shop 


windows... the light in a child’s eves, 


shining with a happiness too 
great for words. These are the lights 
of Christmas . . . the reflections 
of everpthing that makes this the 
gladdest, the very best time of pear. 


Jn presenting The Dow Award 
to Deserbing persons, we feel that we 
ate helping to promote throughout 
the pear a fuller realization of the 
message which Christmas has 
always brought tous ...a 
greater appreciation of the good, kind 
and unselfish things that men do. 
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and Edith’s “Facade” but not its 
flop (Noel Coward walked out; critics 
panned it). George Gershwin, “the 
Jazz Phoenix,” usually came to lun- 
cheon with the Sitwells when he was 
in London. 

The anecdotes that touch on family 
trivia (e.g., his father’s idiosyncra- 
cies) are boring in spots, with the 
exception of the superb chapter when 
his 80-year-old father, in Italy at the 
time of Mussolini's entry into the 
war, looks back on his life while gaz- 
ing at the lovely Italian countryside. 

Sitwell’s urbane and informal bits 
of, intelligence about his family and 
friends and the  period’s rhythm, 
tones and colors, which might be 
missed by duller ears and eyes, make 
first rate reading. 


Th e Founders 


OUR PARTNERSHIP—by Beatrice Webb, edited 
by Barbara Drake and Margaret |. Cole— 
Longmans, Green—$6.00. 

fig book covers the years 1892- 

1911 and, like its predecessor “My 
Apprenticeship” gives a narrative of 
events enlivened by copious extracts 
from contemporary diaries. Other 
volumes were supposed to follow, but 
were interrupted by Mrs. Webb’s 
death just as this one was about com- 
plete. It brings to light many inter- 
esting details about the lives and 
thoughts of the couple who, above all 
others perhaps, were responsible for 
the rise of moderate socialism, as 
opposed to extreme communism, in 
England. 
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FILM PARADE 





Movies During The Xmas Season 
Are The Tired Shoppers’ Haven 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


\ OVIE theatres don’t go in for 
4'* Christmas display to any extent. 
since it is obviously poor business to 
present extravagant productions to 
patrons who have merely dropped in 
between bouts of shopping to take a 
weight off their feet. “Sleeping Car 
to Trieste’, a violent melodrama, and 
“Unfaithfully Yours”, an even more 
violent comedy, are quite good 
enough for their seasonal purposes. 
“Johnny Belinda’ however has mo- 
ments when it deserves a better rat- 
ing, thanks to imaginative direction 
and a touching performance by Jane 
Wyman. 

“Sleeping Car to Trieste” is a 
familiar English studio blend of pas- 
senger service and_ international 
crime, (See: “Night Train to 
Munich”, “The Lady Vanishes” and 
“Rome Express”.) The trick is to 
combine the rush of movement with 
the rush of action and make plot and 
train pull in at the station at the 
same moment and exactly on time. 
In the present production plot, sub- 
plot and supplementary comedy are 
worked out with such mechanical 
care that the production § hardly 
needs a director. A dispatcher would 
have done just as well. 

Among the standard main charac 
ters are the slick international 
crook, his beautiful lady accomplice, 
their gentlemanly victim and a hand- 
some member of the Security Police. 
The novelties include a_ travelling 
British author and his cowed secre- 
tary, a London broker on the loose 
with a pretty weekend companion, a 
gum-chewing wise-cracking amorous 
American soldier, etc. ete. (The 
American soldier who chews gum, 
cracks wise and is hungrily on the 
prowl for female society is a stand- 
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English Inn Atmos phere 


5 minutes from centre of city. 
Quiet and restful. 
Excellent Cuisine. 

Comfortable suites for two. 
Double and single rooms. 
SPECIAL WINTER RATES 

N. ISHERWOOD, Proprietor. 


Three handsome-size cakes, long lasting 
because Roger & Gallet Soap is solid, 
hard, dry throughout. In a choice of 
famous fragrances. 
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General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
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ard travel gadget on these excur- 
sions.) 
The point of controversy here is 


an international diary stolen from a 
Paris embassy. Its import is never 
particularly clear, either to the audi 
ence or, apparently, to the person 
who wrote the script, but it serves to 
touch off the inevitable murder, 
scurry and eventual roundup. The 
murderer is trapped on_ schedule, 
though why anyone so_ fabulously 
cool and ready should have made the 
mistake of jumping off a moving 
train backwards is a_ point over 
looked in the rush. The cast includes 
Jean Kent, Paul Dupuis and Albert 
Lieven, Their performances are all 
up to the demands of the script, 
which in this case aren’t very heavy 


Reason for Being Mad 


tex Harrison has had some very 
rude things to say about Hollywood 
recently and though he didn't men- 
tion “Unfaithfully Yours” in his in 
dignant summing-up it struck me as 
being as good a reason as any if he 
wanted to be mad at the film capital. 

“Unfaithfully Yours” presents the 
English star as a middle-aging and 


wildly emotional orchestra leader, 
distracted by love for his _ pretty 
young wife (Linda Darnell). When 


he suspects her of impropriety with 
his secretary, he takes to brooding 
and winds up by combining orches- 
tra leading with daytime fantasy. 
Thus while conducting his orchestra 
through Wagner, Rossini and Tschai 
kowsky he imagines himself solving 
his domestic problem by (a) killing 
his wife, (b) forgiving her, (c) kill- 
ing himself. This mightn’t be every 
body’s idea of comedy but it happens 
to be Director Preston Sturgess’s and 
he is the one in charge. 

What is needed in practically all 
Preston Sturgess comedies is some- 
one in charge of Preston Sturgess 
someone capable of saying loudly 
enough to be heard above the racket, 
“Listen, this row has been going on 
long enough!” Apparently things can 
never go on long enough for Direc- 
tor Sturgess. If it seems funny to 
have Rex Harrison step through a 
cane-bottomed chair, he honestly be 
lieves that it can be twice as funny 
to have him step through a second 
cane-bottomed chair. (A large part 
of the comedy in “Unfaithfully 
Yours” is built about breakaway fur- 


niture, with some assistance from 
tearaway clothes.) 
Even the genuinely funny mo 


ments in “Unfaithfully Yours” go on 
too long. Rex Harrison himself goes 
on too long, in speeches of the most 
inordinate gabbiness. Rudy Vallee as 
a stuffy but fortunately reticent mil- 
lionaire is a great help. 
s 

“Johnny Belinda” is Way Down 
East melodrama and the Way Down 
East locale is our Nova Scotia. In 
spite of its melodramatic material 
the picture is presented with a 


shrewd perceptive eye for the way 
beings 


human behave under the 





Blind Canadian Pianist Mary Munn 
attends a celebration at Brighton 
for the Moon Press lor the blind. 


double pressure of isolation and im 
poverishment. If a picture can be 
good simply by virtue of the dexter- 
ity with which it avoids being bad, 
then “Johnny Belinda” is a good pic- 
ture. On these somewhat qualified 
grounds it is recommended, though 
not, possibly to Maritimers. 

The unfortunate heroine of ‘“John- 
ny Belinda” (Jane Wyman) is a deaf 
mute farm drudge, who is partially 
restored to the land of living people 
through the efforts of a kindly doc- 
tor (Lew Ayres) who teaches her the 
sign language. A more violent form 
of education is a brutal assault by a 
local lout (Stephen McNally). Near- 
ly all these early scenes are directed, 
photographed and acted with sensi- 
tiveness and imagination, and even 
the hack-work plotting that emerges 
in the later sequences is redeemed 
by Jane Wyman’s pliant and touch- 
ing performance and by a directional 
sense that never quite loses touch 
With the lives of simple and not al- 
ways admirable people. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





HAMLET. Lawrence Olivier’s superb 
film version of the Shakespearean 
classic. 

KISS THE BLOOD OFF MyY 


HANDS. A melodrama which though 
6 -_—_—__ 


less sensational than its title isn't 
much prettier. With Joan Fontaine, 
Burt Lancaster. 

MISS TATLOCK’S MILLIONS. Com- 


plicated comedy involving imper 
sonation, lunacy and a touch of in 
cest. The material is handled with 
immoderate high spirits but only 
moderate success. With John Lund, 
Wanda Hendrix. 

RED RIVER. A virile Western in 


Which Director Howard Hawks dis 
plays his masterly handling of men, 
cattle, action and landscape. With 
John Wayne, Montgomery Clift 


e ® 

COMMUNITY COUP 

At its concert this month the Forest 
Hill Community Centre offered a var- 
iety of entertainment: two Stars of 
Tomorrow from the Village, the Bell 
Singers and the presentation of a 
specially commissioned choral work 
Young soprano Patrica Snell, who has 
made notable contributions to the 
Canada Packers Operatic Society’s 
and the Opera School’s productions, 
sang a varied group with a sweetly 
lyrical voice. Her phrasing was good 
but tone control a trifle uneven at 
times, and better enunciation, espe 
cially in the French would 
have added to an otherwise satisfac 
tory presentation. Incidentally, the 
characteristic tempo rubato, as much 


songs, 





a trade mark of Vienna as the 
Danube, was missed in the Strauss 
“Tales from Vienna Woods”. Pianist 
Millicent McRae, another Village 
School graduate and a pupil of inter- 
nationally famous Lubka_ Kolessa, 
played Johann Kuhnau's programma 


tic sonata “David and Goliath” and 
Liszt's “Ballade No. 1." She demon 
strated an impressive instrumental 
tone, crisp and ringing chords, and 
a fleet keyboard handling that had 
few technical slips. Her performance 
Was free and vigorous and gave prom 
ise Of a fine musical future 

The Bell Singers in a diversified 
program of religious songs, folk 
songs, ete.. sang with the clean-cut 
execution, transparent blending and 
dramatic arrangements which have 


made them the best choir of this type 


of the North American continent 
Howard Cable’s choral work, set to 
Campbell’s “How One Winter Came 


in the Lake Region”, was forthrightly 
impressionistic with a piano accom- 
paniment full of bold dissonances and 
startling progressions but a unison 
vocal line that ilmost stark by 
contrast. It was an interesting work 
but contained few expressive subtle- 
ties, for which Campbell had given all 
kinds of leads, in the thematic se- 
quences. However, the expressiveness 
ct the choir made up for what was 
lacking in the score.—J.Y. 
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Photograph by Karsh 


\ Queen ol the Silver Blades » « e Barbara Ann Scott dances 


ys on the clouds in thie fates! photograph but it is a signiticant tribute to 


her poise and character that Karsh, a fellow Ottawan, portrays her with her head A 
i : r We {| above thre ( louds This week Barbara Ann made her debut asa professional 
ee 


skater he tore audie nces in New Y ork where, Canadians ore « onfident, her mate h 


less perfection as a skater will win new laurels tor her and her native country. 
i 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor é 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


To Greet the New Y ear 


By MARJORY THOMPSON FLINI 


te Christmas tree in the corner 

js gay and brilliant with decora- 
tions and underneath it the gifts are 
on display minus their colorful wrap- 
pings and along with them a fair col- 
lection of pine needles which you 
persistently try to clean up—a losing 
game no matter what tactics you use. 
The holly, candles and Christmas 
cards on the mantel all give forth a 
feeling of warmth and good will and 
as you sit surveying the scene the 
things which annoy you most about 
the room (the scratches on the coffee 


9 ens . C0 ire? aio 
table, the darkened wall space over Poppyseed Rolls 1 thsps ao ugar 
; ; > . W ne ’ ” 
the radiator, ete.) seem to vanish. Black Bottom Pie cup whipping cream 
In this mellow mood you wonder if Soak the pvelatine in cold) water 


you shouldn’t invite some friends in 
for New Year’s Eve. You realize that 
there is much to be said against the 
idea—the dearth of baby sitters, 
friends going skiing over the week- 
end, your tired feet and the poor bat- 
tered budget, but as you knew from 
the start, you will be having a party. 
You wish now that you had planned 


on having New Year’s dinner at a res- a sharp knife. Pour 1. tablespoon 
taurant but that is impossible at this sherrv on each half and let stand To one-half add the melted choco 
late date and you are truly grateful pour. Sprinkle halves with brown ‘Jate and the vanilla. If the appear 


that you are just serving dinner for 
six on this particular occasion. 


You arrange your thoughts into 






note for the whole meal and despite 
the fact that you hear some people 
complain about a surfeit of poultry at 
this season of the year you decide that 
Roast Cavon will be your dish. Here 
is the menu for New Year’s Dinner. 


Broiled Sherried Grapefruit 
Assorted Relishes 
(Some left over from New Year’s Eve) 
Roast Capon Parsley Dressing 
Duchess Potatoes 
sroccoli Harvard Beets 
Spiced Crabapples 


Broiled Sherried Grapefruit 


3 grapefruit 
6 tosps. sherry 
3 tbsps. light brown suga) 


J 
3 tsps. butter 


Halve grapefruit. Cut around core 
With scissors and 


each section by cutting 


Loosen 


around it with 


remove. 


sugar and dot with butter 


der broiler for 10 minutes or 
] 


set. You can use a graham cracker 
crust if you are unable to locate pin 
ger cookies. 


Basic Filling: 


4 tbsps. cold water 
1 tbsp. gelatine 
1% cups milk 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 
Me cup sugar 

4 egg yolks 
Pinch of salt 





“Never ws a woman 


For Chocolate Layer: 
SO sapre WIC as 
2 squares melted chocolate 


1 tsp. vanilla she ms sure 


ul hen 


af hey 


; ; OVC ag", 
For Rum-Flavored Layer loveline 


41 egy whites FLIZABETH ARDEN 


® tsp. cream of tartar 
% Cup sugar 
1 tbsp. rum 


Toppng 


Scald the milk. Beat egg yolks and 
add sugar, cornstarch and salt and 
combine thoroughly Add a small 
amount of hot milk to the egy mix 
ture and then return gradually to hot 
milk stirring constantly. Cook in 
double boiler until the custard thick 
ens and will coat the back of 4 spoon 
Stir in the softened gelatine and dis 
solve. Divide the custard in two parts 


“curdled”’ 
Turn 


crust, dripping out carefully so as not 


ance is neat 


while hot 


with rotary 


neater. into cooled 





warmed through and lightly browned 
some sort of order and start to make around the edges. Serve at once to disturb the crust 
plans beginning with the dinner Let the remaining half of the cus ’ 
1 > main course sets the key- , tard cool, Beat the egg whites and 
menu. The mai : Roast Capon cream of tartar adding one-half cup 
oa Requires the same treatment as of sugar slowly. Blend with the cool ~ 
chicken allowing 35 minutes per ed custard. Add one tbsp. rum. Spread ? 
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carefully over the chocolate 





























in uncovered roasting Place in ice box to chill thoroug! ‘Fi 
It may even stand over-night. When 
) ° ready to serve, whip the cream stiff com 
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could be quite at home amid song 
which, in both words and music, were 
of the modern idiom. Perhaps we can 
look forward to hearing some by 
Canadian composers on future pro 
grams by Miss Watson. 

Perhaps to display her technique, 
the program included several songs 
usually sung by a soprano. While 
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at: Carols And “Messiah™ 


3 is By JOHN YOCOM 
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voice. Nevertheless, this criticism is 
purely relative and it was a concert 
which ranked very high in the 
“Artist Series’ presented by Eaton 
Auditorium.—F.A., 
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, ‘ Miss Watson possesses a rich and p Oo p> 
ie $ vibrant voice, she could not be ex- 4 rr 
‘ . >; yected to equal a gx sopr i I 
N ANNUAL gilt-edged carol pres Margaret Softley and Anne Bilous, E qual - © 0d 7 = Cc oO N Cc E R T 
e \ ; : ietanws 2 and Rutt such songs as Mozart's “Alleluia” or ph 
< ‘ entation in Toronto is that given sopranos; Myfanwy Evans anc U 1 Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa”. True GEOFFREY WADDINGTON, Guest Conductor i 2 
5 by the boys and men of St. Simon’s Helen Tait, contraltos; George Kent she sang 1 i ‘nha aletit 
; . > she sang them with greater skill FRIDAY °c: 2! 4“ 
Church Last week “Christmas and John Goertz. tenors, and Bert 5 . 8.15 P.M. 
Churc! L veel hi ni 1 od : will than many a soprano we have heard SWE 
Musie in Court and Cathedral”, with Whiteman, Ronald Dodds anc 1 but the presentation suffered when GILBERT & SULLIVAN NIGHT _— 
, : > ] h > > > ‘ Ine . : eu an 
‘reanist and choirmaster E. S. Lewis — Rook, basse s Bl ‘Messié - — — compared with her rendition of such hun 
jirecting, was again a smooth blend presented in innipeg March 28, sonos as “Wi %5 ; abe etc ; 
75 i fine singing, an 1944, by a local choir and the Min en hee ee es a 50c, 75¢, $1.00, $1.25 (no tax) * it d 
f ing of tableaux and fine singing, a 1944, by a loc i which lay within the best part of her MASSEY HALL 2 
the popular Yuletide feature fille neapolis Symphony Orchestra under e 
I pas aia 
Eaton Auditorium. The carols were the direction of Dmitri Mitropoulos. ——— = 
grouped as French, Italian. Mediaeval The Ottawa Choral Union did it on | vii 
English, those of the Dickens’ period Dec. 15 with an impressive line-up of dani 
and Modern English Carols. Many out-of-town soloists including soprano [ois Marshall, gifted Canadian so- ete a S on 
were unaccompanied while others had Helen Boatwright of New Haven, prano, who is the guest artist at the 
} just a soupcon of harpsichord 01 Conn., Mary Van Kirk, Met contralto, the T.S.O.’s Christmas Eve “Pop” cra: 
Pe organ by Mr. Lewis and some In the nd Chester Watson, New York bass. Cc Oo 4 & G - woe 
modern group with organ accompat The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir presentation of Schubert’s “Erlking” tote 
ak ae de autl eet ta ila z ane aa =a was a masterpiece of descriptive Shortest and Surest Method ' ye 
' colored costumes, made authent ; Ernest MacMillan conducting and the s¢ aes anes ia tastes , , 
‘ \ yng, though very nearly matched by exct 
¥ wie? recearch — ffecrive me : acceYy ‘ 0 JR.9C cote . és : — ° : 
Mr. Lewis’s research, and ¢ : r.S.0., in Massey Hall, Dec. 28-29. Saint-s Saéns’ “Dance Macabre”. In ’ MATRICULATION ‘GRADES IX Xu kno 
stage s a by Patricia ¢ 1 adas - both these, the work of her accom- aan er on Woodlawn Avenue; quiet, spacious surroundings; modern vou 
‘ ‘, : . ie . : bs oil 3 x © ‘E aX? é slacer 2s > ne > ste fo ° « 7 7 ~ 2 e 
to the drama. When the second Canadian Ballet _ panist, George Trovillo, was particu- 1a aviuns jo classrooms; highly traine d staff; small study groups; ther 
The ensemble tone was fully SO! Festival is held in Toronto during the  Jarly outstanding rt — re Fa ae oe ——— early application advisable. tn 1 
: ant, blending was as smootn as Sik first week of March, there will be Three very interesting songs writ- aaeS away <Vis5 Ol ind 0888. ine 
‘ 4 1+} hat y a ’ ° io ae : _ © : 5 
. As was to be expected the boy s eae it least six Canadian teams partici- ten for Miss Watson by Professor CHRISTMAS TERMS BEGIN JANUARY 3 pair 
voices, especially that Of solotst Barry — nating. A 30-piece orchestra under the John Duke of Smith College, not yet 84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST TORONTO, CANADA “hr 
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2 Poles Apart 
4 ‘ 
| By DAVID BROCK 
‘ “7 WAS admiring your totem poles,” of the old things before you guys 


I said to Chief Moses Johnny. 
“Yes?” he said. 
“Yes. They must be very old.” 
“No totem pole is old,” 


menses is a 


Coast. It became a 


5 it died out again.” 
are very beautiful.” 
“A lot of white 


some of these 


crazy about 


tend he’s an Indian? 


you? Out at U.B.C. the 


pretend they are _ cannibals, 


their diet . 
into dolls to please the tourist.” 


love of Mike.” 
“Ah,” said .Moses Johnny, 
Zealand has some kind of 


thing fatal about 
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he an- 
swered. “It is quite a new art on the 
fad about two 
hundred years ago, maybe less. Then 


“That seems a pity,” I said. “They 


“Some are, some aren’t,” he said. 
artists don’t know 
that yet. Say, can you tell me why 
artists don’t make 
their own damn poles if they’re so 
them? And why does 
everybody around here want to pre- 


“It isn’t as if they liked the Indians, 
except as freaks and savages. You 
know Siwash means sauvage, don’t 
teams call 
themselves Thunderbirds. What for? 
In England you don’t get teams call- 
ing themselves Ancient Britons and 
painting themselves blue. The first 
Christians there didn’t put up pic- 
tures of Thor and Odin. The Austra- 
lians who settle in the Solomons don’t 
espe- 
cially after the natives have given up 
. . Nobody there cuts pork 


“Yes, but Americans in Hawaii pre- 
tend they are Kanakas,” I broke in. 
“And look at New Zealand, for the 


“New 
totem 
poles, I think. There must be some- 
totem poles. And 
do you know, I used to be rather fond 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 





spoiled them for me?” 

“How could we spoil them by ad- 
miring them?” 

“Easy,” he said. “By patronizing 
them. By cheapening them—look at 
the toy poles made in Japan and 
other places to be sold in Vancouver 
junk shops. By over-doing your paint- 
ing of them. By reading things into 
them that aren’t there—menace and 
gloom and divinity and God knows 
what. They are not idols, you know. 
By thinking of me myself as a kind 
of walking totem pole—old-fashioned, 
rotten, quaint. By thinking of me as 
aman who couldn’t ever do a damned 
thing except make poles and who 
has now forgotten even that. We’ve 
forgotten the poles. I wish you'd pay 
us the compliment of doing the same. 
It would do you good, too.’ 

“Tll try,” I said, somewhat insin 
cerely. I had my eyes on three more 
I wanted to paint. 

“You'd better,” he said. “I’ve got 
a young son at art school right now 
Yll tell him to paint nothing but 
stage-coaches.” 

“People would 


like it for the 





CANDLE LIGHT 


I IKE a lone star amid the black of 
ail 


night, 

My candle casts a ring of lambent 
light; 

And in its mystic circle dreams arise, 

Forgotten dreams and_ childhood 
memories; 

Faces and scenes of long, long years 
ago, 

Are conjured up beneath the candle 


glow. 
Backward my dreaming far 
down the years, 

And in my mind a vision dim appears 
Of Shakespeare sitting in a narrow 
room, 
Writing his 

gloom: 
Faces and scenes that live in death- 
less fame, 
He conjures up beneath the candle 
flame. 


goes 


plays alone amid the 


Here Doctor Johnson sits in solitude, 

And there is Blake in rapt ecstatic 
mood; 

Yonder is Goldsmith, 
for bread, 

And there’s De Quincey, sitting up in 
bed: 

Each working magic, mid the black 
of night, 

In the charmed circle of the candle 
light. 


writing tales 


J. Lewis MILLIGAN 


THE TELESCOPE OF TIME 


“IME over-runs the clocking of 


the hours! 


There are not twenty-four from 
dawn to dawn, 

But fewer every year . .. Those gal- 
lant flowers, 

Which tossed in endless glory on the 
lawn, 

During a_ golden childhood, took 


their flight 
Before the summer even half-began; 
Stars that went showering from the 

cliffs of night, 
Were quenched in 

swiftly ran 


space; October 


Along the sun's descending autumn 
arc, 

Until, quite unbelieved, harsh winter 
gales 


Jostle the house, and blow the whirl- 


ing dark 


sound, like 


Into great sheets of 
cracking sails; 

Sleep has dissolved the night, and 
work, the day, 

And journeying time’s become a 
noiseless, thin 


; h 
hurried montnrs 


Cascade to spill the 
away, 
And now... 

come in! 


all winter’s howling to 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Christmas-card trade,” I said, “They 
wouldn’t see the joke.” 

“All right, I'll get him to paint 
nothing but pictures of your old-time 
parsons burning each other. And 
we'll play games among ourselves, 
pretending we are English parsons 
burning each other, and pretending 
we think it still goes on, and that 
we think it is romantic, mystical, and 
all the rest. We could talk sixteenth 
century English, too. And... ” 

“You won't do any of it,” I said 
“And if you did, nobody would notice 
Now, totems are different.” 

“Why?” he said. “How 
different?” 

“There’s money in them,” I said. 

He grinned a little ruefully. “The 
wrong guys are in the money.” 

“Whose fault is that?” I said 

“Not ours,’ said Moses Johnny. 
“Why, if we hadn't quit making them 


are they 





there wouldn’t be half the market. 
Maybe no market at all.” 

“It’s just one of those things,” I 
said lamely 

“No, sir,” he said. “It isn’t. There 
isn’t another thing like it this side 
of the North Pole. Well, I hope your 
fad busts even quicker than 
did.” 

“T should 
said. “When the last pole 
artists won’t go round the galleries 
copying each other’s pictures.’ 

“Why ever not?” said Chief Moses 
Johnny 


ours 


think it’s bound to,” I 


rots, 


“Well, no artist wants another’s 
ideas,” I said. “He wants to create, 
not copy.” 

“Is that a fact?” said the Chief, 


and his eye travelled from mv can 


17 





IN MOURNFUL NUMBERS 
(“In the not too distant future. hu- 
mans may well bear number rather 
than names.”——News Item.) 
Ppa 7456893, 

The woman I adore, 
I yearn for you as earnestly 
As mariner for shore; 
Say, would it be too bold of me 
To call you 74? 
Dear 74 assuage my 
My Joi de vivre renew! 
My arteries began to burst 
Ere yet you came in view 
It was your figure, dear that first 


thirst 


Attracted me to you 
Dear 74, for you I ache 
In every hew and bone; 


Dear 74, one cannot make 











a new year, rich in compliments for you, when you choose 


your formal dress from the collection at EATO N'S 





vas to his grandfather’s pole and Sweet music all alone; 
back again to my canvas. Then it So, 74, be kind, and take 
winked at me My number for your own J, Be 
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the new trend in evening elegance. Dance into 
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Special Trade Deal With U.S.A. 


Is Step Towards Annexation 


By WYNNE PLUMPTRE 


When Mr. Dewey seemed certain to be elected president of the United 


States, Ottawa naturally began to make plans on that basis. 


It was 


found that. while the Republicans were very unlikely to go farther along 
the Democrats’ line of lowering tariffs against all the world, some ol 
them were willing to consider a special deal with Canada. 

Ottawa still seems to be thinking to some extent along this line, de- 


spite the fact that we are already dangerously dependent on the U.S. 


market for our exports and despite the fact, indicated both by history 


and by recent events, that “reciprocity” 
Mr. Plumptre argues that. with Mr. Truman elected. 


annexation . 


with U.S.A. leads towards 


we should stand firm on our traditional policy of expanded trade all 
around, with no special deals in any direction—especially not in the 


direction of the United States. 


TOT very long ago we all thought 
s that Mr. Dewey and his Repub 
licans were going to win the USS. 
elections. This was the general 
view in Ottawa as well as every- 
where else, so it was natural enough 
that in Ottawa people should lay 
their plans on the basis of a Re 
publican sweep. 

But the Republicans did not sweep; 
they were swept. And it is not quite 
clear that Ottawa has entirely un- 
planned the plans, has entirely un- 
thought the thoughts, that developed 
when Mr. Dewey's star was high in 
the heavens. 

If one looks back over the history 
of the two American 
asks where the chief differences be- 
tween them lie, one of the most im- 
portant differences will be found in 
the field of trade and tariffs. Since 
World War I the Republicans have 
always put the tariff up whenever 
they got a chance; the Democrats 
have alwavs put it down. 

Nor is this simply a result of the 
fact that the two parties have been 
in power at different times and faced 
different conditions. It is true. of 
course, that the Renublicans were in 
power when the two major depres- 
sions broke out-——at the beginning of 
the 1920's and at the beginning of the 
1930’s—-and at both times they tried 
to cure the situation by raising the 
tariff. There was the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff of 1922 and the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. 

But the Democrats were also in 
power in a denression. Mr. Roose- 
velt took over in 1933, and with Mr. 
Cordell Hull he’ introduced the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
1934. The vears 1933 and 1934 were 
certainly not prosperous, yet both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, unlike 
Mr. Hoover and the Republicans, 
believed that lower tariffs, not high- 
er tariffs, would bring hack better 
business. 


Three Treaties With Canada 


Mr. Roosevelt, and after him Mr. 
Truman, made treaties with coun- 
tries all over the world. They made 
three with Canada. From _ the 
beginning, the Democrats tried to 
make sure that the effects of each 
treaty spread outwards like the 
waves from a pebble dropped into a 
pond; they insisted that each treaty 
should include the ‘‘most favored 
nation” clause. 

In other words, if the U.S. reduced 
its tariff on wood products when 
negotiating with Sweden, Canada as 
well as Sweden would get the benefit 
of the reduction. Conversely, if we 
reduced our tariff against American 
metal goods, other countries, as well 
as the U.S. would be able to compete 
more freely in the Canadian market. 
In this and other ways the United 
States tried to loosen the noose that 
was throttling world trade in the 
1930’s—the noose of special two- 
sided barter deals which looked at- 
tractive to the two countries directly 
concerned but which cut off all 
trade in other directions 

During World War II the U.S. used 
its Lend-Lease Agreements as a 
lever in the same direction. Under 
these agreements the countries that 


parties, and’ 


got Lend Lease aid promised to avoid 
special, barter arrangements and to 
trade with all countries on an equal 
basis without special preferences and 
similar devices. 

The same principles were set out 
in the draft of the International 
Trade Organization which the U.S. 
put before other countries at the 
Geneva Convention of 1947. And, 
largely as a result of the U.S. pres- 
sure, most of the Geneva countries 
now stand ready to set up the I.T.O. 
as soon as the U.S. is ready to do so. 

All this happened under the Demo- 
crats. What were the Republicans 
saying? They opposed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act from the 
beginning. They cut down its scope 
and effectiveness in 1947, when they 
had control of Congress. Mr. Dewey 
and his immediate advisers did not 
oppose the act. But would he have 
been able to control Congress? If 
bad times came around again, would 
there be any hope of a Hull rather 
than a Hoover attitude towards the 
tariff? 


A Difficult Choice 


It appeared, however, that even 
the less liberal Republican leaders, 
like Senator Taft, were willing to 
consider a special arrangement with 
Canada. They would not consider a 
general extension of trade agree- 
ments; they would not agree to the 
birth of the International Trade 
Organization which was likely to die 
without their midwifery; but they 
would talk about reciprocal tariff 
reductions between Canada and the 
United States. 

This put a difficult choice before 
Ottawa. From the beginning, or at 
any rate since the disappearance of 
Mr. R. B. Bennett from the Prime 
Minister's office, Ottawa had been 
increasingly in favor of the Demo- 
crats’ trade policy: lower tariffs and 
the elimination of quotas, barter 
agreements and other special pref- 
erences. 

Yet here were the Republicans 
who seemed to be saying: Forget 
about all this business of many-sided 
trade; we aren’t sold on it and never 
were; but we would be quite happy 
to make a nice special deal with 
you folks up there; we like you and 
have nothing to fear from you; if 
you are ever going to get rid of those 
aggravating import-restrictions that 
Mr. Abbott and Mr. Howe put on you 
will have to sell more to us and get 
more dollars; here’s your big chance! 


And it was true. If the Repub 
licans refused to lower tariffs 
against imports from overseas, re 


fused to take more goods from the 
rest of the world just as they refused 
to do so after World War I, then 
indeed we could not hope to get more 
U.S. dollars from our exports to 
overseas markets. The dollars simply 
would not be there. The only way 
for us to get more dollars, and to 
get rid of our import restrictions, 
would be to make a special deal with 
the U.S. which would let us increase 
our sales down there 

The last time we made a special 
deal with the U.S., back in 1854, it 
Was considered by many people on 
both sides of the border as a step 


towards the complete union, econom- 
ic and political, of the two countries. 
And our history might well have 
followed that path if the American 
Civil War had not intervened. 

Again in 1911 there was talk of a 
special deal with the U.S. It was 
said by a number of prominent 
Americans that this was a step to- 
wards annexation of Canada. Partly 
on this issue, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
lost the election in that year. 

Last Spring some American maga- 
zines suggested that there should be 
complete freedom of trade between 
Canada and the U.S.—that all tariffs 
and other restrictions on the move- 
ment of goods acress the border 
should be swept away. Yet if we 
want an instance of the way which 
border controls are needed to keep 
our independence we need only look 
at what has recently been happen- 
ing to potatoes. 


Floor Price on Potatoes 


Washington, in its wisdom, put a 
“floor price’? under potatoes some 
years ago. This year, with a bum- 
per crop on both sides of the border, 
U.S. potato prices fell to the floor. 
Despite the U.S. tariff our potatoes 
started flooding in. Eventually the 
U.S. authorities complained that they 
would not go on buying up Cana- 
dian potatoes with U.S. taxpayers’ 
money, so we have put special con- 
trols on the movement across the 
border and have put a much lower 
floor under some Canadian potatoes. 

But if- the border had been free of 
all controls what would have hap- 
pened? Clearly, with no tariffs or 
other trade restrictions, prices would 
be the same on both sides of the 
border (except for transpor~ costs). 
And how could Washington have a 
tloor price without immediately 
supporting Canadian potatoes along 
with American? Naturally they will 
not do this. So, in the absence of 
border controls, Washington would 
surely insist that Ottawa must have 
a floor price too, and that the 
Ottawa floor would be on the same 
level as the Washington floor. 

And so it would go. Wherever 
Washington had any sort of control 
over the economic life of the WJnited 
States it would have to insist that 
Ottawa must put in exactly the 
same controls. This simply means, 
in these days when governments are 
everywhere, that Washington would 
be running Ottawa, and Ot awa 
might as well close up shop. 


I ock-Step 


Things are bad enough as it is. A 
potato floor in the United Stétes 
may mean, with bumper crops on 
both sides of the border, that we are 
forced to put in some sort of a floor 
also. But at least we are only forced 
to do so under rather special con- 
ditions--when the crops are both 
bumper-—-and we do not have to 
choose the same floor (actually our 
floor is only about half as high as 
theirs). If the border controls were 
“wiped out” we would have to march 
in step all the time and all the way. 

These were the sort of nightmares 
that afflicted Ottawa while Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Truman were fight- 
ing it out south of the border. Since 
almost everyone agreed that Mr. 
Dewey had won in advance, Ottawa 
believed it would find itself between 
Mr. Dewey and the Deep Blue Sea. 
So it made ready to go along with 
Mr. Dewey; there was a good deal 
of discusSion of a special trade deal 
with the U.S. 

One might have thought that 
Ottawa would have awakened on the 
morning of November 3, read that 
Mr. Truman and the Democrats had 
been elected, and breathed happily 
“(jood-bye to all that!” Some people 
in Ottawa did indeed do so. But 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ALBERTA INDUSTRY: Many industries are opening up in Alberta, 


where there are large supplies of natural gas and soft coal. 
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shows the mattress finishing shop of a bedding company in Edmonton. 
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Recession Now 


By P.M. RICHARDS 


A LOT of people are doing a lot of 
= talking about whether or not 
there’s going to be a business reces- 
sion. This talk is off the beam in one 
important respect. It’s not a matter 
now of “going to be’; a recession is 
actually in effect now. Consumer de- 
mand for many goods has fallen off 
sufficiently to cause some produc- 
tion slow-downs and labor lay-offs; 
some price declines have appeared. 
However, it seems to be quite a mild 
recession so far, and the real ques- 
tion is as to how far the new trend 
is going—whether or not it will 
deepen into a serious depression. 

It has been pointed out here more 
than once that our position today, at 
this stage of the war and postwar 
boom, is very different from that 
which existed in 1929. Then we were 
over-extended in almost every field. 
Today in automobiles. housing, indus- 
trial equipment and many other 
lines, there is still a large and active 
unsatisfied demand. Activity in these 
industries does much to create it in 
others. Furthermore, today there’s 
our new rearmament program to 
take up production slacks as they 
develop. The size of this program 
will no doubt he influenced by the 
degree of aggressiveness of the Rus- 
sians, but even a quite small pro- 
gram, entered upon when our econ- 
omy is so near to full employment, 
should prove very effective in pre- 
venting development of a_ general 
slump. 

And rearmament or no rearma- 
ment, we can be certain that the 
government would do everything in 
its power to prevent a real depres- 
sion, not only because a depression 
is bad for it politically and finan- 
cially but because governments to 
day virtually admit responsibility for 
the support of all unemployed. The 
government would greatly increase 
its spendings for public works and 
social security services, and employ- 
ment and relief in various forms 
would be manufactured on a_ big 
scale. Certainly government powers 
are very big today, and we can be 
sure they would be more effective 
in combatting an incipient depres- 
sion than one already in full swing. 

It may well be doubted, then, that 
we face a major slump in business 
during the next year or so, despite 
the current rash of gloomy com 
ments by businessmen who are pain- 
fully aware of a sudden weakening 
of consumer demand for many lines 
of goods. Admittedly, the weakening 
of demand is real, but it is prob- 
ably due to postponement of deci- 
sions to buy, based on the sight of 
some lowering of prices and the 
natural hope that this movement will 
go further, rather than to cancella- 
tion of buying for any reason such 


as loss of employment. Despite some 
production slow-downs, there isn't 
cnough unemployment to amount to 
anything; in fact, over-all employ- 
ment in Canada continues at close 
to peak levels. 

With employment holding up, and 
wages holding up (for wage scales 
will fall much later than employ- 
ment does); and with government 
spending at least some rearmament 
money that increases consumer buy- 
ing power without adding to the sup- 
ply of consumer goods, the situation 
will not be one that makes for a real 
business slump or for a sharp drop 
in prices. The inflationary combina- 
tion of an excessive money supply 
and a still inadequate supply of con- 
sumer goods will work against the 
deflationary influences of consumer 
resistance to high prices and con- 
sumer fear of the future and the 
sight of more goods coming on the 
market. 


Which Will Win? 


It remains to be seen which will 
win. For the time being, neither 
may do so, at least with any de- 
cisiveness; there may be no strong 
swing in either direction. Event- 
ually, however, whether or not prices 
have moved sharply higher in the 
meantime, we can almost certainly 
count upon seeing a large-scale de- 
flationary fall in prices. They will, 
of course, never go back to 1939 
levels because of the many per- 
manently higher costs which will 
help to establish them, such as the 
much-higher-than-pre-war cost of 
plant and equipment. But they will 
decline, perhaps substantially, since 
part of the present costs of labor 
and materials is based upon scarcity- 
value and we may suppose that 
eventually there will be no scarcity. 

It is pleasant to know that the 
government stands ready to prop up 
(so far as it is able) the economy 
when it starts to sag, but we should 
not let ourselves forget the fact that 
an economy supported primarily by 
government spendings will certainly 
not be a healthy and secure economy. 
There is only one sound basis for 
any economy, and that is the fullest 
and freest production and exchange 
of goods and services. This, obvious- 
ly, is a condition that does not con- 
sort with governmental direction 
and support. We are suffering today 
from the economic unbalances and 
distortions developed over many 
years of interference with freedom 
of enterprise. Government spending 
may help to keep business activity 
high over the next year or so but 
the eventual deflation and correction 
may be more severe as a result, 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
others, it seems, had become so in- 
trigued with the idea of a_ special 
deal with the U.S. that they are still 
going on with their plans although 
Mr. Dewey, for whom the plans were 
being made, is dead and buried as 
far as they are concerned. 

Any remaining plans for a “special 
deal” with the United States should 
be thrown out of the window. 
Whether they take the form of a 
“customs union” or a “free trade 
area” or some other form of privi- 
leged reciprocity, we should have 
nothing to do with them. Thanks to 
Mr. Truman, we can afford to get 
along without them. The time has 
not yet come when we have to accept 
such a plan. We can still follow the 
path that we have followed for the 
past ten years—many-sided trade 
with special privileges for no coun- 
try. 

When the Democrats have had 
time to revise the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and take out some 
of the snags that the Republicans 
put in, we should certainly try to 
reach a new trade agreement with 
the U.S. We may even want to try 
for a new agreement before that 
time—while we can use Mr. Abbott’s 
and Mr. Howe’s special trade restric- 
tions as counters to be traded away 
in exchange for lower U.S. tariffs. 

But whatever shape such a new 


trade agreement takes, and when- 
ever it comes, it should be in the 
form now traditional for both the 


U.S. and ourselves. It should be 
open-ended not exclusive; it should 
be on a most-favored-nation basis 
and not a special barter arrange- 
ment; it should lower tariffs for all 
countries concerned and not set up 
some new sort of “Empire Prefer- 
ence”. For if it did, we should very 
quickly be absorbed into the Ameri- 
can empire. , 
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Can “Natural” 


Interest Rate 


Bring Out New Capital ? 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


Business men ond economists 
are arguing abot the necessity 
ol raising the ‘aterest rate in 
order to bring 1ew capital for- 
ward. It is sugvested that de- 
control of capiial in England 
could be effected by allowing 
the interest rate to rise by 1/2 
per cent. 

John L. Marston, writing from 
London. outlines the arguments 
and suggests that this problem 
will have to be settled if an ade- 
quate supply of savings is to be 
ound. 


London. 


“THERE has for some time past 

been a strong controversy in fi- 
nancial circles, particularly in the 
U.S.A. and Britain, concerning the de- 
sirability and effeciiveness of a rise 
in bank rate. In th? U.S.A. the per- 
sistent inflation has never allowed 
the subject to lie dorriant for long; 
tentative efforts to make short-term 
borrowing dearer hive, in fact, been 
made—but they were too tentative 
to have any obvious effect. In Britain 
the subject has ony quite recently 
become really active since the failure 
of the disinflation »dolicy associated 
with Sir Stafford Ciipps. 

It is nearly 17 yea’s since the Brit- 
ish Treasury virtially abandoned 
bank rate as an insttument of mone- 
tary policy. In all that time “cheap 
money” has been a policy in itself, 
and it has excluded najor variations 
in interest-rates, suh as would in- 
cline the banks to aliberal or selec- 
tive attitude towards prospective bor- 
rowers, incline prospctive borrowers 
to analyze their neels more or less 
carefully, and in othr ways deter or 
encourage financial, 2ommercial and 
industrial expenditur. 

During and since the war it has 
been necessary to «cibstitute direct 
controls for the indrect restraints 
which high interest-r.tes would have 
exercised in an infltionary period. 
Many people in the City of London 
are now saying out oud, what they 
have been murmurin; for some while 
past, that these conrols should be 
relaxed, and that the natural forces” 
should be given freer lay. 


Incentive and Abi'ty 


The argument is plated more to 
the supply of money perhaps, than 
to the demand for mney. When in- 
terest-rates were at ‘heir lowest it 
was said that a lom-term rate of 
some 21% per cent gzvve so low a re- 
turn that no one wa-encouraged to 
save. When the rate vas allowed to 
rise to 3 per cent thre was judged 
to be just sufficient izentive. But in- 
centive to save is nc enough, with- 
out the ability to save and very high 
taxation has taken » large a _ pro- 
portion of personal a industrial re- 
sources that the requite savings are 
simply not availab). But “cheap 
money” and _ inflatin necessitate 
budgetary surpluses, vhich call for 
high taxation. 

Writing for the Wetminster Bank 
Review, of London Mr. F. W. 
Paish has lately ma’ some rather 
alarming calculations egarding sav- 
ings and surpluses. ‘e has shown 
that net new investmnt in the two 
years of 1946 and 194 together was 
only about one-thirtice: of the total 
capital lost during ‘e war years, 
about $36,000 million . 1948 prices 
roughly a fifth of t2 U.K.’s total 
capital of 1939. 

He has shown that ¢ gross capital 
formation of some $900 million in 
1947 personal savingsaccounted for 
$2.780 million; wheres the corre- 
sponding figure for 188, with gross 
capital investment me or less un- 
changed, is only $10! million. The 
inevitable corollary ofthe shortfall 
of saving, which seem,to be a long 
term phenomenon, is aarge and con 
tinuous surplus of re*nue over ex- 
penditure in the natiorl accounts, so 


that the State saves 
general public. 

Is it, partly, to perpetuate this situ 
ation that the Treasury favors con- 
trols rather than “natural” stimuli 
and deterrents? Evidently not, for the 
same reluctance to allow higher in- 
terest-rates is apparent in “free enter- 
prise’ America as in “controlled” 
Britain. The reluctance seems to be 
due first and foremost to the need to 
keep as low as possible the charge 
on the huge national debt. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that a big proportion of the national 
debt would cost no more at higher in- 
terest-rates, because the terms are 
fixed; though conversions would be 
discouraged, and new loans would 
have to bear higher rates. What wor- 
ries the Exchequer is, of course, the 
heavy volume of short-term debt. In 
Britain there are short-term bonds 
outstanding to a total of some $26,- 
000 million, in addition ot the float- 
ing debt of some $11,200 million. The 
two categories together make up ap- 
proximately a third of the total na- 
tional debt. 


instead of the 


Higher Interest Rates 


The advocates of higher interest- 
rates do not think in terms less than 
1s per cent. An increase of that order 
vould evidently increase the inter- 
est charge on Britain's national deb? 
by more than $160 million a year. 
This is a formidable sum. But it looks 
less formidable when wihittled down 
by tax deductions (for income tax 
and surtax bring back to the Treas- 
ury a useful proportion of the sum 
paid out in interest), by subtracting 


the Treasury bills held by govern- 
ment departments, ete., (well over 


$8,000 million), and by allowance for 
the fact that some of the “shorts” 
are not finally redeemable until 1954. 
The apparent increase in the debt 
charge would in fact be less than a 
half of the $160 million above-men- 
ticned. 

Perhaps it is a bland assumption 
that a rise of 12 per cent would trans- 
form the financial situation while in- 
flationary forces are as strong as at 
present. A larger increase would cer- 
tainly involve serious risks, for the 
cost would be quite appreciable and 
would have to be made good some- 
how. But at least it can be said that 
a case has been made out for serious 
consideration of interest-rate policy, 
with the deliberate use of bank rate 
for controlling credit. 

When this instrument went into dis- 
ise in the 1930’s it was not easy to 
find useful employment for surplus 
funds. Now there is a permanent ex- 
cess of demand for capital over the 
voluntary savings which should pro- 
vide it. Higher interest-rates would 
tend to equate supply and demand. 
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Scientists, Engineers 
Argue Color Values 


By JOHN J. OONEDLL 

New York. 

\CIENTISTS, engineers, psycholo- 
VY gists and artists are involved in 
a grand-scale disagreement about 
vision and light as part of the com 
mon phenomenon of seeing. They 
are unable to see “eye to eye,” not 
only on the problem of how we see 
but also what we see and the right 
amount of light for seeing. 

Faber Birren, of New York, who 
has applied the artist’s color ap- 
preciation to the field of industry, 
criticizes the illumination engineers 
for taking the indications given by 
dead meters (which record either 
the amount of light or its bright 
ness), as standards that are supposed 
to be a satisfactory substitute fo 
eye response. The meters, he points 
out, in an article in IJllwminating 


Engineering, are blind to color and 
reduce a pleasing view with beautiful 
nuances of light and shade to a 
single brightness index number. 

Another situation which caused 
the artist in him to rebel is the 
illuminating engineers’ standard of 
uniform brightness throughout the 
field of vision as the best condition 
for seeing. 

Hospitals, he states, had an_ un- 
pleasant experience with this stand 
ard. Twenty years they went 
in for an all-white color scheme 
white walls, ceilings, floor furnish- 
ings and uniforms--and the cold 
monotony of the situation had a bad 
psychological effect on every one 
from patients to doctors. 

Mr. Birren insists that seeing is 
done as much in the mind as in the 
eye—that the mind sees objects and 
uses light only as a messenger for 
conveying information about the 
objects. 


ago 


Psychologist Dillers 


Dr. M. E. Bitterman, of the depart 
ment of psychology, Cornell Unive) 
sity, is critical of the claims of the 
illuminating engineers concerning 
the seeing ability of eyes under ac 
cepted standards and the relation- 
ship of lighting to efficiency of 
workers. He says that lighting tests 
do not tell a complete story. 

In this connection he cited tests 
made on two groups of workers in 
the plant of the Western Electric 
Company in a Chicago suburb. One 
group had its lighting intensity in- 
creased in steps from twenty-four 
foot-candles to seventy. (A _ foot- 
candle is the light intensity one foot 
from a standard candle.) The other 
group had its light reduced from ten 
foot-candles to three. 

In both groups the output of each 
individual increased, although one 
group had more light and the other 
less. The increased output in these 
cases Was a measure of the response 
of the workers to being placed under 
test and not to the efficiency of 
lighting standards. He cites other 
experiments in which noise was used 
to interfere with the work of individ- 
uals, with similar contradictory 
results. 

Dr. Hans Wallach, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Swarthmore 
College, recently performed critical 
experiments which throw light on 
the problem which has baffled light- 
ing engineers as well as_ psycholo- 
gists—the paradox that a_ white 
object looks just as white to the eye 
in a dim light as in a bright one, 
although meters give it an increas- 
ing gray index as the light intensity 
diminishes. 

Dr. Wallach 


proiected a small 


circular area of 
wall. It looked luminous rat, 

than white. As light intensity wi 
reduced to lowest Jevels it continuea 
to look luminous, did not appear 
White and showed no trace of gray. 

When a concentric ring of light of 
lower intensity was thrown around 
the central disk the latter looked 
opaque white. When the outer ring 
was of higher intensity the central 
spot became gray or black, Dr. Wal- 
lach reports in The Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology. 

A color vision symposium at the 
recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science found the members unable 
to agree as to whether there were 
three, four or perhaps seven or more 
kinds of color receptors in the eye. 
They also could not agree on how 
we manage to perceive colors. 

Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, of the 
Lighting Research Laboratory, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, 
who has written a library of books 
and articles based on more than 
thirty years of research into many 
different aspects of psycho-physiolo- 
gical optics—_the science of seeing 
is not disturbed by criticisms of 
lighting practice 


Many Tests Needed 


In a reply in The Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, and in 
other articles, he finds illuminating 
engineering like medical practice. No 
one test tells the doctor all about the 
patient: many tests plus a large 
background of experience give both 
doctor and lighting engineer a basis 
for using judgment. 

He thinks the 100 foot-candles 
standard is conservative and grants 
that 1,000 (as used by surgeons) and 
even 3,000 may be desirable for some 
tasks. Much research still remains 
to be done, he declares, before we 
completely understand seeing. 

Dr. T. H. Bissonnette, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, has changed mat- 
ing and egg-laying periods and other 
physiological functions in animals 
by changing lighting conditions 
under which they lived. Little has 
been done, however, in studying the 
physiological effects of light on 
human beings and its use in altering 
internal conditions. 

Dr. Walter Timme, of New York, 
has reported that it is possible to 
stimulate the pituitary gland through 
the eyes without the use of any 
glandular extracts. A period of ex- 
posure to Florida sunshine, he finds, 
can raise this master gland of the 
body to a higher level of activity, the 
effect being caused by the increased 
amount of light absorbed by the 
eyes. 
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A comprehensive demonstration of amphibian warlare was rec ently given 
at | : by Royal Navy, Army and Royal Marines at Portsmouth. Frogmen hav- 
ing attached mines to underwater obstruction come ashore to light fuses. 


NEWS OF THE MINES 


Consolidated Smelters Will Pay 
S6 A Share In Mid-January 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


S 1948 approaches its end increas- 


: ing evidence becomes available 
that Canada’s base metal mines are 
enjoying record prosperity. New 


highs in profits will be established 
by most of the metal mining compa 
nies largely because of the spectacu 
lar rise in base metal prices, and ex- 
pectations are that excellent markets, 
with prices at high levels, will con- 
tinue for some years. Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, the world’s largest producet 
of lead and zinc, is closing what will 
be the best year in its history from 
the point of dollar value of metals 
and by-products produced and 
. 


sold. 


Net earnings of Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting are calculated to 
exceed the $50,000,000 mark, or equiv 
alent to between $16 and $17 a share, 
as against $11.38 in the previous yeat 
and $7.12 in 1946. A semi-annual div 
idend of $1.50 has just been declared 
plus a bonus of $4.50 a share, pay 
able January 15, to shareholders of 
record December 20, which will bring 
total disbursements on the 1948 earn- 
ings to $11 a share, or $36,039,619, 
not only an all-time record for the 
company, but also the largest amount? 
ever paid by a Canadian mining com- 
pany in a 12 months’ period. The mid- 
January distribution will amount to 
$19,657,974. The actual payments 
made in 1948 amount to 39.75 a share, 
as compared with $5.50 in 1947. In 
some quarters, however, a_highei 
year-end extra appears to have been 
anticipated. The largest recipient of 


the record payment will be the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, which holds 
over 51 per cent of the issued Smel- 
ters’ shares. 


e 


The production of lead »y Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting this yeai 





will, it is believed, be at least equal 
to the 1947 output, while the total 
tead and zinc production may exceed 
that of last year. The price of lead 
this year has climbed to 20.75 and 
zine to 17.25 cents, with the average 
price for the yeer to date 17.23 and 
13.10 cents respectively, as compared 
with an average price of 12.27 cents 
for lead and 10.12 cents per pound 
for zine throughout 1947. Consoli- 
dated Smelters, is one of the largesi 
mining and sme.ting enterprises in 
the world, and its videly diversified 
operations are all -xpected to show 
production and re,enue well main- 
tained in the past 12 months. The ex- 
ploration and deve opment program 
at outside propertie has been carried 
on during the vear at an accelerated 
pace, and one of tie brightest spots 
is said to be the Co1 mine at Yellow- 
knife. Recent devalc pments have been 
quite favorable anc indications point 
to a larger operation than the pres- 
ent capacity of 400 ons per day. The 
company has been ictive all through 


the Kootenays in search for lead 
and zine deposits. Jne of the prop- 
erties now being 2x lored is the Blue- 
bell at Riondel, B.C. where an ex- 
tensive drilling program has been 


carried out. Smeleis is presently con- 
fining its exploration efforts mainly 
to the west coa:t, Northwest Terri- 
tories and the Yukon, and is not 
anxious to go fai beyond these limits 
until exploration has completely justi- 
fied itself in th: area of the Trail 
operation. 
. 

In a Canadian stock market which 
been giving a more favorable 
performance thai its New York coun- 
terpart, base meal, oil and uranium 
issues appear tobe about tops in in- 
terest. So extendve has been the in- 
vestor interest i) one of these groups 


has 
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York 
priced 


the New 
favorably from 
earnings and yield standpoint but 
currently under pressure from investor 
outlook and pos- 
Legislation. 


Exchange 
the 
are 


Stocks on 
continue 


business 
American 


fears as to 
sible adverse 
war and assuming, do, 


apparent 


Barring as we 


no business collapse, weak- 


ness should give way in due course to 


better markets in 1949. 

Failure of the U.S. post-election 
break after about eight wee<s’ pan- 
icky selling to develop further mo 
mentum on the down-side does not 
guarantee that further price decline 
would be avoided. It does show that 


there is no strong pressure to liqui 
date, and leaves the impression that 
with any lifting of the current de- 
pressed psychological fog, the riarket 
could have an excellent recovery. 
What could bring about improve 
ment and settlement is an oper ques- 
tion. Two aciverse for 
or for worse will largely have spent 
themselves in the next two and a halt 
months. One is the U.S. national 
legislative program about which 


forees 


pes 


better 


simism has bee: advanced but which 
should be larg]dy known to all by 
mid-July. The other is the Berlin 
Airlift whose oy3ration over the win- 
ter months has een a source of con- 
cern. Once pas: February this prob- 
lem should dimnish. 

Meanwhile, aree announcements 
of last week ¢yve an index to the 
character of the situation that is now 
being experiened. One is U.S. See- 
retary of the Trasury Snyder’s state- 
ment that goernment support of 
federal bonds wh continue. Another 
U.S. semi-fficial statement that 
lowering of fara supports might not 
be in the publi interest. Third was 
the amount tha F.C.A. has now allot- 


isa 


ted the last ofthe $5 billion in the 
first year fron Congress. In sum. 
mary, With the U.S. government an 


increasing factce in national expendi- 
tures, business evelling may be wit 
nessed but ceriinly not a collapse. 
With earnings ad dividend prospects 
relatively for 1949 we would 
maintain positias, using weak spells 
for purchase ofgtocks where cash re- 
are excegslve 
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the oils—-that the Canadian mar- 
ket has demonstrated a definite abil- 
ity to establish a major market move- 
ment independent of New York, 
states J. Bradley Streit & Co., mem- 
bers of the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
in a timely article in the December 
issue of their Investment Digest 
While base metals appear to be un 
dergoing a short period of market 
consolidation, underlying news with 
respect to both current earnings and 
future prospects is decidedly encoui 
aging, and the Digest adds, “a furthe) 
upswing in this group of issues ap 
pears likely to follow on the heels of 
still higher dividend distributions.” A 
reappraisal of Canada’s oil possibili 
ties, arising out of discovery of Leduc 
and Redwater oil fields has been re 
fiected in a tremendous increase in 
demand for western oil issues, it 
points out. This demand has 
med to a considerable degree fron 
New York where investors have 
much wider experience in oil issues 
than the average Canadian. But in 
terest is increasing too as Canadians 
become more oil conscious. Signifi 
cance of western oil developments 
is not so much the importance otf 
fields so far discovered as the fact 
that an immense area underlying th: 
Canadian west is earmarked as favo} 
able oil country. In referring to uran 
ium the Digest states that the obvious 
market interest shown by buyers in 
uranium issues demonstrates that 
they are fully alive to the profit-mak 
ing possibilities of a mineral which 
was little more than another product 
on the list of elements a few years 
ago. A price of $2.75 a lb. for uranium 
oxide (guaranteed for at least five 
years) provides assays in the thous 
and dollar class for the Alona Bay 
showings and quite comparable as 
says for Nicholson. If a good uran 
ium deposit is established but a high 
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AND BE SECURE 


Most “Fortunes” began by the 
saving of small amounts—regua- 
larly. The habit grows—and 
so does the money. You're 
on the road to financial secur- 
ity—if you begin NOW. Open 


a Canada Permanent Savings 


Account. 24%, INTEREST 
PAID. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
9-8 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 87. 


HEREBY GIVEN 
$1.50 per share, with an 
$4.50 per share, on 
Stock of the Com- 


NOTICE IS that a 
Dividend of 
extra distribution of 
the paid up Capital 
pany has this day been declared for 
the ix months ending 31st December, 
1948, pavable on the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1949, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 20th day of 
December, 1948. 


By Order of the Board 


J. E. RILEY, 
Secretary 
Montreal, P. Q, 
December 13th, 1948. 
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er price than $2.75 a lb. is necessary 

to make its operation profitable, the 

Digest suggests that authorities will 

be willing to consider a further ad- 
* JM vance in price. 





President, advises that an agreement 
has been negotiated providing for a 
firm underwriting of 250,000 shares 
for $87,498, and granting of options 
on a further 900,000 shares, at prices 





7 A ° ranging from 40 cents to $1, which, ii 
> © A net profit of $6,499,164, equal to fully exercised, will provide the mo- 
' $2.90 per share, is estimated by Nor- ney required to ful'y carry out the 
anda Mines for the nine-months’ per- recommended progr:m and also pro- 
7 iod ended September 30. This com- vide funds for the «onstruction of a 
“—-® nares with net of $4,458,636, equal to concentrating mill and the other 
n $1.99 per share, in the corresponding buildings and equipment necessary to 
\ period of last year. Income for the treat the presently known pitchblende 
first three quarters of the current  orebodies. Mr. Murphy, who was for- 
; year amounted to $12,837,660, includ- merly chief geologis! at the Canadian 
: , ing $9,368,557 metal production, government owned Eldorado mine, 
1 against $10,771,584 total income in after an examinatior of the property 
A 1947. advised the extenson easterly of 
Pgs . work on the No. 3 vein on the 3rd 
i } The first month of 1949 will see level, and snce his Visit the east end 
- J two gold mining companies resuming of the vein has show» 55 feet of pitch- 
- payments of dividends after a lapse  blende ore over on» foot in width 
7 of some time. Broulan Porcupine with assays averagilg .45% uranium 
| Mines will distribute two cents a oxide. 
: share on January 10 to shareholders . 
- of record December 20, and this will All records are beiig topped in the 
: be the first payment since December, current year’s earnngs at Golden 
P ) 1945, when a like amount was paid. Manitou Mines, Bovu'lamaque town 
_ The resumption is due to improved — ship, Quebec, where production com 
i earnings in 1948, the best for five menced just over sid years ago. At 
S years. Bralorne Mines has declared a the beginning of tie year H. W. 
. dividend of 10 cents a share, payable Knight, president, *simated an ope:- 
e January 15 to stockholdei's of record ating profit of $900,000, but now it is 
. December 28, and this is the first di- believed the year’s erating profits 
2 vidend action by this British Colum- will amount to $1,295508. A net profit 
> bia gold producer since April, 1946. of around $1,025,0)6 or 35 cents a 
= Payments there were suspended due — share, after write-offs and taxes, is 
v4 S to labor troubles. expected. The hizhr earnings are 
aut ° due to the advance in the price of 
K To carry out a program of explor- lead and zinc, and tie fact that the 
= | ation and development recommended mill is operating at apacity of 1,000 
= » by Richard Murphy, geologist, Inter- tons daily. Further it is estimated 
she national Uranium Mining Company that operating profit for 1949, calcu- 
~ plans increasing the authorized capi- lated on a base of |52ent zine and 19 
sig tal of the company by 1,000,000 shares cent lead, and contiiuation of treat- 
“a to 4,000,000 shares. J. H. Greenberg, ment of average giide at capacity 
is r 
im 7 SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 
rh- § : 


| EPARTMENT store sales in Canada 
“t| rose 15 per cent during the week 
| © ending December 15 as compared with 

| the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to preliminary tigures. Alberta 
led the Dominion in percentage rise 

| with a gain of 28 per cent, followed by 





Saskatchewan with an increase of 17 
per cent, Manitoba 16 per cent, the 
Maritimes 15 per cent, Ontario 14 per 
‘ent, and Quebec 10 per cent. (D.B.S.) 


Coal production in Canada during 
November amounted to 1,837,500 tons, 
an increase of 88,800 tons over the 1,- 
748,700 tons produced in the corres- 
ponding month last year. Cumulative 
output for the first 11 months of this 
year totalled 16,507,500 tons as against 
14,100,300 a year earlier. (D.B.S.) 


Average hourly earnings and weekly 
wages paid to hourly-rated wage-earn- 
ers employed by leading Canadian 
manufacturers at October 1, 1948, were 
both at the highest levels in a record 
covering a period of 48 months. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of the 806,600 
wage-earners for whom a record of 
man-hours is kept stood at 94.6 cents, 
an increase of 1.2 cents over the figure 
reported for September 1, and 11.2 
cents above October 1, 1947. Wages 
paid during the week ended October 1 
rose to $40.68 from $38.95 at September 
1 and $35.95 a year earlier. In manu- 
facturing as a whole, the wage-earners 
worked an average of 43 hours during 
the week ending October 1 as compared 
with 41.7 hours in the week of Septem- 
ber 1 and 43.1 hours a year earlier. 
Heightened industrial activity, result- 
ing in larger production bonuses and 
more overtime at premium rates, to- 
gether with wage increases in a num- 
ber of important industries, were fac- 
tors in the increases hourly wage rate.. 
(D.B.S.) 


. 


Principal tield crops produced on 
A Canadian farms in 1948 had a gross 
; value of $1,595 million. ‘his is the 

highest gross value in a record extend- 

ing back 41 years. Only once, in 1919, 

has the $1,500 million level been pre- 

a viously exceeded, ‘This year’s wheat 
“0 crop is valued at $550.4 million, an in- 
n- crease of $95 million over last year’s 
While the average price of 1948 
u- wheat is five cents per bushel more 
at than in 1947, most of the increased 
value accrues from the additional 56.6 
million bushels of wheat produced this 
vear. The total value of the oat crop, 
despite a lower average price, 1s also up 


$37 million. (D.B.S.) 


level. 








Values of 1948 fieli crop production 
are in strong contra: with those re- 
corded in the 1930's wen values (based 
on depression prices) anged from $432 


million in 1931 to $6¢ million in 1939. 
This year’s figure is sout 11 per cent 
above the revised grss value of pro- 


duction for 1947 and sme 269 per cent 
above the low point ‘eached in 1931. 
While prices of some cthe major crops 
have been lower dung the current 
crop year than in 1'7-48, generally 
sharp increases in the1948 production 
of most crops more thn offset reduced 
prices, resulting in tl substantial in- 
crease over 1947 in tal value of pro- 
duction. (D.B.S.) 
* 

Canada’s external tde for the first 
ten months of 1948 Id an aggregate 
vaiue of $4,661,200,000eomparing with 
$4,435,600,000 for thesame period of 
1947. Merchandise imrts totalled $2,- 
166,800,000 compared vith =$2,150,700,- 
000, domestic expor  $2,465,100,000 
compared with $2,25500,000 and for- 
eign exports $29,286,0C as against $29,- 
256,000. (D.B.S.) 

e 

A favorable Overallrade balance of 
$66,000,000 was expericed by Canada 
in October, slightly ave the Septem- 
ber figure of $64,400,0 and the high- 
est for any month t} year. During 
the ten months ending’ith October the 
favorable balance agggated $327,600,- 
000, nearly two and a If times the 10- 
months aggregate 0/$134,200,000 in 
1947. However, therevas a small ad- 
verse trade balance ith the United 
States during Octobepf $9,700,000 as 
compared with an aerse balance of 
$86,200,000, (D.B.S.) 

° 


Labor income in Cada rose sharply 
to an estimated total $651,000,000 in 
September from $604,0,000 in August, 
as a result of increas in employment 
and a large increase average earn- 
ings due to the paym: of retroactive 
increases to employee f the Canadian 
Pacific and CanadiaiNational Rail- 
ways. The effect of t retroactive in- 
creases, totalling som31,000,000, was 
reflected throughout t large network 
of enterprises owned 1d operated by 
the railway systems. iplovees engag- 
ed in the operation of @ railways and 
their shipping servic received $22,- 
000,000 of the increaswhile those em- 
ployed in locomotive, pair and other 
related shops, hotels 1 a number of 
small establishments ounted for the 
remainder. During thest nine months 
of 1948 labor incomeggregated $5,- 
142,000,000 as compal with $4,470,- 
000,000, an increasef 15 per cent 
(D.B.S.) 


rate, will be $1,800,000, from which a 
net profit of $1,447,000, or approxi- 
mately 50 cents a share, is considered 
not unlikely. It is possible howevei 
that profits will be even higher. 

e 


In the past year production of most 
minerals has increased substantially 
in the case of coal and oil—-A.E. Ar 
scott, president, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, told shareholders at the 
annual meeting, and pointed out that 
mining resumed in 1948 the upward 
course which was interrupted in the 
early postwar period by labor short- 
and the run-down condition of 

properties following the war. 
pressures for non-ferrous base 
metals of which Canada was one of 
the major sources of supply. One 
outstanding feature has been the fur- 
ther extensive development of the Al- 
berta oil fields, now regarded as one 
oi: the major projects of its kind in 
the Western ‘Hemisphere; so import- 
ant is the extent of the discoveries of 
oil in this field that it seems to fore- 
Cast a possibility of its reducing sub 
stantially our need of U.S. dollars to 
pay for the importation of petroleum 
products. he stated. Another impor 
tant factor has been the exploration 
work on the Quebec-Labrador iron de- 
posits, which has indicated ore reserv- 
es sufficient to justify commercial 
development on a seale which would 
make this area potentially one of the 
world’s major sources of high-grade 
von. 


ages 
many 
time 


There has also been discovered 
in Quebec a large body of titanium, 
making possible a decision by impor- 
tant and highly-qualified interests to 
mine and treat substantial quantities 
of this valuable mineral, 

* 

An extensive exploration program 
was commenced on the Matarrow 
Lead Mines property, Yarrow town- 
ship, Matachewan area,-Jate in Nov- 
ember using two drills to further ex- 
plore, both on strike and depth, the 
lead-zinc zone indicated by earlier 
drilling. The property consists of 26 
claims plus 10 claims under option. 
EK. K. Fockler, consulting geologist, in 
a report dated October 21, 1948, states 
“commercially important tonnage 
possibilities are indicated by the re- 
sults of the preliminary exploration 
recently completed. The average of 
the assays secured in six drill holes 
intersecting the main zone over a 
length of 800 feet are reported as 
9.94% lead and 2.27% zine over an es- 
timated true width of 6.4 feet. The 
authorized capitalization of the com- 
pany is 4,000,000 shares of which 
1.3833,333 shares were issued for 20 
claims, 400,000 shares have been dis- 
posed of for $40,000, 1,300,000 shares 
ale under option at prices of 20 to 50 
cents per share. The officers and dir- 
ectors are John Pump, the prospector 
who staked the main showings, presi- 
dent; B. W. Lang, vice-president; 
R. A. Cranston, secretary-treasurer; 
C. A. Martin and J. C. 


Rogers. 


Financing has been arranged by 
New Thurbois Mines Ltd, Destor 
township, Quebec, a reorganization of 
Thurbois Mines on a basis of one new 
share for four old, and A.C, Lee, con- 
sulting engineer, has been engaged 
to make a report on the property and 
recommend a program of develop- 
ment. The financing provides for a 
firm commitment on 450,000 shares to 
net the company $63,500 and for op- 
tions on an additional 1,050,000 shares 
at prices ranging from 17's to 35 
per share. The old company 
sank a shaft and carried out about 
S00 feet of drifting on the 250-foot 
level, which resulted in indicating an 
estimated 745 tons per vertical foot 
averaging $6.30 per ton. 


cents 
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‘he steel industry has stopped 
worrying about supplies of iron ore 
for the future, according to The Iron 
Age, trade weekly. The lack of ore 
had caused concern among some steel 
people, the publication said, “espe- 
cially when possibility of war, de- 
fense plans, unprecedented domestic 
demand and general exnaustion of 
cheaply mined high grade ore were 
considered.” However, most large 
steel firms are known to have as 
much as 15 to 20 years’ reserve of 
high grade Mesabi ores, maybe more, 
the weekly added. Low grade ores in 
the Mesabi will “furnish the material 
for steelmaking long after many 
people now in the steel industry are 
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dead and gone.’ There is plenty 
of magnetic ore in the Adirondack 
tields, and Iron Age points, in addi 
tion, there is plenty of ore—high 
grade—-in Canada and in Latin Amer: 
Ica, and this is sure to be speedily 
developed. 

During the first nine months of 
1948 Broulan Porcupine Mines milled 
52,622 tons of ore for a recovery of 
$154,000, excluding gold assistance of 
$15,000. Operating profits, before 
taxes and write-offs, but including 
gold assistance, amounted to $175,- 
C00, The 1948 write-off for deprecia 
tion and deferred development may 
not exceed $5,000, B.W. Laing, presi 
dent, states as there remains a bal- 
ance of only $17,000 to be written off. 
Net current assets, after deducting 
liabilities, amounted to $379,000 as at 
September 30, 1948, exclusive of the 
value of shareholdings in Porcupine 
Reef, Bonetal and other companies. 
Bonetal operating profit is estimated 
at $16,000 for the nine months in 
cluding gold assistance, 

. 

Profit of $27,479, after deducting 
all costs other than depreciation, is 
reported by Powell Rouyn Gold Mines 
for the three months ended Septem- 
ber 30, the second quarter of the 
ccmpany’s fiscal year, and this com- 
pares with an operating loss of $19,- 
120 in the preceding three months. 
The Powell mill was put in opera- 





tion for custom trade around the 
middle of July and shipments of ore 
from Donalda Mines and Anglo 
Rouyn Mines are now being handled. 
The mill has a rated capacity of 450 
tons and balance of capacity not tak- 
en up by customs ore will be utilized 
With ore from the Powell mine 


The immediate 
chenour Willans 


objective at Co 
Gold Mines is to 
boost the mill rate from its present 
220 tons a day to 250 tons with- 
out increasing tailings loss, W. P 
Mackle, mine manager, informed 
Shareholders at the recent annual 
meeting. Next spring, he said, he 
hoped to be able to recommend to 
directors a substantial increase in 
the rate beyond the 250 tons imme- 
diately planned. This, he felt, would 
be made possible through what he 
termed the “excellent” results being 
obtained in developing the No. 2 
shaft area. This area, he said, look- 
ed as though it would prove to be 
equal to the potentialities of the No. 
1 area, the mine’s sole producing 
area to date. Net profit for the five 
months ended October 31 was report- 
ed at approximately $219,000, which 
compares with a net loss of $4,547 
for the whole of the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31, last. Production in Sep- 
tember and October was better than 
$100,000 in each month, and this rate 
Was maintained through the first 
half of November 
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How Regulation 


By Csovernment 


And Deposits Protect Insured 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


There is no other country that 
comes to mind in which holders 
of insurance policies are so well 
protected as they are in Canada 
against loss through the failure 
or inability to meet its liabilities 
in this country of an insurer 
operating under Dominion revis- 
trv. 

to the 


soundness of the solvency. li- 


This is due not only 


cence and deposit requirements 
of owe Canadian insurance laws. 
but also to the elliciency with 
which the provisions ol these 
ordinances are entorced by the 


vovernment supervisory obfic ials. 


_ some rather radical amend 
ments to the existing legislative 
enactments in Great Britain relating 
to the transaction of insurance busi 
ness by private insurers were made 
in 1946, the provision in the new Act 
which attracted the most attention on 
this side of the water was the one 
abolishing the deposit requirements 
of the 1909 Act and providing for the 
withdrawal of existing deposits by 
conipanies complying with the higher 
standard of solvency required by the 
new law. 

At the time it was stated that the 
abrogation of the system of govern- 
ment deposits in line with the 
views expressed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, then president of the Board 
of Trade, on the second reading of 
the measures in the House of Com 
mons, He said there were very real 
objections to the earmarking of assets 
in a particular country for meeting 
the obligations arising in that coun- 
try, though that method is followed 
in the case of many countries. He 
pointed out that if the total resources 
are pooled than scattered in 
various countries as government de- 
posits, they would be freely available 
to meet an emergency wherever it 
might arise. It is to be noted that the 
provisions of the new law abolishing 
deposit requirements and requiring a 
higher standard of solvency are the 
same for both home and outside com- 
panies. 


Was 


rather 


Unlikely to Change Our Law 


Although companies doing business 
in many countries will agree that it 
would be advantageous if their total 
resources were readily available for 
use whenever needed in an emer- 
gency instead of being tied up in gov- 
ernment deposits all over the globe, 
it is altogether unlikely that the ex- 
ample of the socialist government in 
Britain will be followed either in 
Canada or the United States, where 
the present system of government de- 
posit, licence and solvency require 
ments has proved its value in afford- 
ing protection to the insuring public. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
very few of those who take out insur- 
ance policies of one kind or another 
realize the extent to which their in- 
terests are safeguarded under our 
Canadian insurance laws. While the 
need of government regulation and 
supervision of the insurance was rec- 
ognized in the United States as early 
as 1855, when the first government 
insurance department was established 
in the state of Massachusetts, it was 
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not until 1875 that Canada followed 
the lead by setting up the Dominion 
Insurance Department at Ottawa. Al- 
though one of the first acts of the 
parliament of Canada after Confeder- 
ution was the passage in 1868 of The 
Insurance Act of Canada, the admin 
istration of the measure had not been 
the responsibility of any particular 
government department 

Across the line the father of gov 
ernment supervision of insurance was 
Elizur Wright, a graduate of Yale 
College, at one time a professor of 
mathematies and natural philosophy, 
and later editor of a daily newspaper 
in Boston, who was Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts from 1859 
to 1866, and the first to establish a 
government valuation of policy lia- 
bilities of the individual insurance 
companies for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they had sufficient 
assets to cover the obligations as- 
sumed under their policy contracts. 


First Valuation Tables 


In 1853 he had published his “‘Valua- 
tion Tables on the Combined Exper- 
ience Rate of Mortality for the Use 
of Life Insurance Companies.” It 
was probably the first work of the 
kind published, at least on this con- 
tinent, and the edition was very lim- 
ited. The price was $365.00 per copy. 
An evidence of the remarkable fore- 
sight of the author appears in the 
introduction to the work which has 
this prediction: “As popular intelli 
gence and refinement advance, life in- 
surance must become a more and 
more essential part of the social fab- 
ric. It will involve a larger portion 
of the capital of the country, and be- 
come the chief treasury of accumulat- 
ed savings.” 

In Canada the first Dominion Su- 
perintendent of Insurance was Pro- 
fessor J. D. Cherriman, who held a 
position in the mathematical depart- 
ment of the University of Toronto 
and also acted as actuary of a new 
Canadian life company, the Confeder- 
ation Life Association, up to the time 
of his appointment. In his first re- 
port, issued in 1876, he referred to 
one of the defects of the Dominion 
Insurance Act, which was that it re- 
quired from outside companies only a 
nominal government deposit which 
bore no relation to their liabilities in 
this country, although they transact- 
ed more than half of the total busi- 
ness in Canada. 

He contrasted this situation with 
that existing in the United States, 
where outside companies doing busi- 
ness in the country were required to 
more than cover their United States 
liabilities by deposits in the United 
States. On his recommendation an 
Act was passed in 1877, requiring that 
deposits be maintained in Canada by 
outside companies doing business in 
this country to the full extent of their 
Canadian liabilities, and the Act also 
provided that, in case of the insol- 
vency of an outside company or its 
failure to pay Canadian claims, the 
deposit would be used for the protec- 
tion of its Canadian policyholders to 
the exclusion of its other policy- 
holders. 

However, it was provided in the 
case of the insolvency of a mutual 
company that the Canadian policy- 
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holders should rank against the de- 
posit only on equal terms with other 
policyholders. Strange to say, this 
anomaly in the deposit law remains 
to this day with respect to the de- 
posits of outside mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, while all government 
deposits of outside mutual life com- 
panies are held for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders exclusively. 

Under the law any outside mutual 
may contract itself out of this exemp- 
tion by filing with the 
Finance a declaration that the deposit 
in Canada is held solely for the pro- 
tection of Canadian policyholders, 
and many have done so, with the re- 
sult that at the present time there are 
only about a dozen such organizations 
doing business in this country whose 
government deposits are not held for 
the exclusive protecticn of Canadian 
policyholders. 

Over a lengthy period the value of 
these government deposits of outside 
companies has been amply proved, 
together with our Canadian solvency 
and licence laws, and their efficient 
administration by government insur- 
ance officials. During the depression 
years quite a number of foreign in- 
surers became insolvent, and several 
of them were doing business in Can- 
ada at the time of their failure. But 
in every case in which their deposits 
were held for the sole protection of 
Canadian policyholders there was not 
a dollar of loss to the Canadian insur- 
ing public, as the government deposit 
in each case was sufficient to take 
care fully of Canadian liabilities by 
way of reinsurance with a_ solvent 
licensed company. 

This record certainly reflects great 
credit upon Dominion Insurance De- 
partment officials, whose supervision 
and inspection of the affairs of in- 
sure7s operating in this country under 
Dominion registry ensures that the 
deposits and assets in Canada are at 
all times maintained at a level suffi- 
cient to amply take care of their 
Canadian liabilities. 


| AAR SA RPE A IAD LT TLIO NICSE EE IE TE TOLD ED TE 
BOOKS FOR BUSINESS 
re aenenenenannnenaiemmeenmanietmeninmall 


TOWARDS A DYNAMIC ECONOMICS—by R. F. 
Harrod—Macmillan—$1.85. 


\ R. HARROD is one cf England's 
- most popular writers on = eco- 


nomic policy; his writings in the 
popular papers appear under the 
name “Roy Harrod.” But he is not 


only a popularizer—-he is an econo- 
mist concerned with thinking out 
scme of the unorganized material 
which must be thought out if eco- 
nemies is to come of age. This book 
contains five lectures delivered at the 
University of London in 1947. He 
ranges over the contemporary state 
of economic theory—it is his main 
contention that there must be a re- 
thinking of the concepts oi *dynamic” 
economies, as the theorists call it, 
if economics is to explain the real 
world. He discusses problems: of long- 
run policy and outlines some aspects 
of the trade cycle, full employment 


and international trade. While this 
book is primarily addressed to the 
professional economists, a careful 


reading by the layman will convey 
some idea of the complexity and the 
effort directed toward reducing that 
complexity that is characteristic of 
postwar economic thinking. 

e @ 


ERP—THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM— 
by Seymour E. Harris—Saunders—$5.50 


‘Te is the first major book of the 
European Recovery Program; we 
can be grateful to Professor Harris 
of Harvard for getting together a 
great deal of material, analyzing and 
presenting it in a readable form. 
After the first half-year of the Pro- 
gram, it is possible to stand back and 
see just what are the special prob- 
lems of the Americans in handling 
this aid scheme and just what are 
the difficulties over which the whole 
thing may bog down. 

Professor Harris summarizes the 
particular points that he wants to 
emphasize in his “Concluding Re- 
marks.” He is firmly convinced that 
over-riding the whole economic diffi- 
culty are decisive political and mili- 
tary developments. He warns that 
sabotage of the E.R.P. by Sovict 
tussia and her European satellites is 
entirely possible. The attitudes of the 
eastern European countries may well 
determine the amount of purely 
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Fire-fighters at .ondon Airport using Britain's latest equipment. These 
hoses spray aspecial gas on the blaze which quickly puts it out. The 
accompanying ttuck carries three tons of extinguishing fluid, kept at a 
very low temperature, which is turned into gas before being ejected. 


military aid tka will 
Bikol. 

While Professw Harris thinks that 
the production 0: goods by E.R.P. 
countries is likiy to go up, he is 
doubtful if therewill be a determined 
frontal attack 02 ‘he central problem 

inflation—witlin each country. The 
drastic remedigé required to cope 
with inflation lave not been forth- 
coming, and thy are not likely to 
until governmeits are strengthened. 
On the internatin il side, the balance 
ot payments renains the greatest dif- 
ticulty. He thinls it probable that in 
1952, when E.R?. may end, western 
European natiog will have a deficit 
with hard currety countries. 

American plaifers and policy mak- 
ers do not core off easily in the 
study, for Profegor Harris feels that 
they are inclinecto over-estimate the 
effectiveness oflevaluation as an in- 
flation cure andpayments corrective, 
while at the sare time they abrogate 
to themselves pwers over European 
economic life vhich they are ill- 
equipped to hagle. And last of ail, 
he feels that Asericans do not rea- 
lize that E.R.P.will have to be paid 
for in real ters by the American 
taxpayer. 

This book acieves a fine balance 
of fact and arlysis which appears 
too infrequentlyvn books on economie 


supplement 


policy; it is a book for everyone con 
cerned with reviving world trade b\ 
aid to Europe. , 
e® ®@ 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST—by Sir 
Ernest Benn—Saunders—$2.75. 
oo is a new edition of a book now 
well known—a classic of capital] 
ism. It tells how a large, modern 
business was built up from small be 
ginnings; it attempts to lay out fo. 
analytical purposes the ideas and the 
methods of one very successful capi 
talist. Sir Ernst Benn remarks in th« 
preface to this edition: “It is my ear 
nest hope that, in helping to explair 
the workings of private enterprise to 
a new generation, this book may en 
courage that spirit of personal risk 


and endeavor which never fails to 
show itself among Englishmen in 


time of adversity.” For English entre 
preneurs, this is certainly a time o! 
adversity; perhaps, by the sort o 
self-examination that a reading o! 
this book brings on, the place of pri 
vate enterprise and the private ente1 
priser will be made more clear. The 
Canadian business men, concerned 
with not only day-to-day problems o 
business, but also with the future ot 
the system with which their thinking 
and their hopes are connected, wil! 
find these “Confessions” interesting 
reading. 
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Will British Cars Survive 
In Canadian Market ? 


By LARRY ROGERS 


The last year has seen a great 
increase in the number of British 
and European cars being sold in 
Canada. Will British, French 
and Italian car makers be able 
to hold part of the Canadian 
market? They have a chance of 
success if they can reduce prices 
and generally adapt themselves 
to the needs of Canadian 
motorists. 


YOU’VE seen an Austin or Fiat 
darting through traff:c and pulling 
out in front of a pack of larger pur- 
suers, you’ve a good picture of what 
the European small car has been do- 
ing in the Canadian market during 
the last few months. Last spring few 
observers thought that the European 
car had any chance of breaking into 
the Canadian market—Canadians had 
been buying American-type cars for 
forty years or so and there seemed 
little reason to expect any change. 

In the past six months, something 
of a miracle has taken place—Cana- 
dians in that period had purchased 
some twelve thousand European 
small cars at a total outlay of more 
than twenty million dollars. There 
are several factors that must be con- 
sidered in assessing this new buying 
trend. Foremost is the shortage of 
most American-type cars—a shortage 
that forces buyers to seek unusual 
alternatives, such as paying $500 
premiums on used cars, or purchasing 
something entirely new like a Kaiser- 
Frazer or a European-made vehicle. 

These European car-sales should be 
viewed against the over-all Canadian 
sales picture. While sale of twelve 
thousand European cars is many 
times above any previous year, the 
figure still represents only about one- 
tenth of the total new car sales made 
in Canada during the period. 

Even after discounting the sales 
trend on both these counts, it is still 
regarded as a very important devel- 
opment by many observers—if only 
because it has convinced the European 
manufacturers that they now have a 
chance to win a share of the Canadian 
market. 

Austin, which seems to have been 
the first British manufacturer to real- 
ize the opportunities in Canada, is the 
most advanced in its “invasion” pro- 
gram. Austin’s new Canadian plant 
at Hamilton, Ontario is training pro- 
duction teams of Canadian workers, 
under 200 British technicians, and it 


‘is expected that the first Canadian- 


assembled Austins will be rolling off 
the line by next spring. (The assem- 
bly line, which will be set up by Jan- 
uary, embodies much British machin- 
ery, brought over from the parent 
plant.) The Hamilton plant is ex- 
pected to reach its initial production 
target of 500 cars a week by next 
summer. Not all this production is 
intended for the Canadian market 
the new Austin plant will also export 
to the United States, South America 
and the Orient. 

Since August, 1947, Austin has been 


i . 


One of 


» ‘ . 
Portugal gets ready too. 


three submarines recently sold by 


Britain is taken over at Gosport. 


building up its sales and service net- 
work through the Dominion, and now 
claims 1,250 dealers from Halifax to 
Victoria and ranging as far north as 
the Alaska Highway country. Since 
last March, when the embargoes on 
British cars were lifted, Austin deal- 
ers have sold more than six thousand 
passenger vehicles, with October the 
best month of the season. 

While Austin has admittedly got the 
jump on its rivals in the Canadian 
field during the past year, the others 
are not lagging far behind. The 
Rootes group, which makes the Hill- 
man and the Sunbeam-Talbot, entered 
the Canadian market on a broad scale 
only last May 29, but has since sold 
more than one thousand cars, with 
orders running ahead of deliveries 
during the past months. Like most 
British carmakers, the Rootes group 
had supplied a small Canadian mar- 
ket on the west coast and in Montreal 
prior to the war, but since last May 
it has been selling Canada-wide. To- 
day Rootes group dealers and service 
facilities extend from coast to coast, 
and the location of an assembly plant 
some place in Eastern Canada is now 
being considered. 

Another major British manufac- 
turer, the Standard Motor Company, 
has set up a system of regional dis- 
tributors and parts depots across Can- 
ada. This company is counting on the 
production of its new Coventry plant, 
Which at 3,000 units a week is rated 
as Britain’s largest, to supply the 
needs of the Canadian market for the 
present. Its spokesmen say that it is 
definitely in the Canadian market to 
stay, and has invested heavily in 
building up a very large stock of parts 
in this country. 

The makers of the Morris line have 
relied on a system of regional distrib- 
utors across Canada similar to that of 
Standard-Triumph and report sales of 
over one thousand units since May, 
with cars moving ‘as fast as we can 
get them”. 


Le 
The Littlest One 


Smallest of the small cars is the 
Fiat, made in Italy and sold in Can- 
ada since this spring through a sys- 
tem of provincial and local distribu- 
tors, with a central parts depot in 
Montreal. Described as “the prettiest 
of all small cars”, the Fiat is seeming- 
ly too dainty for Canadian roads and 
climate—yet its Cntario distributor's 
last month published an offer of free 
towing service tc any Fiat owner 
who cannot drive iis car on any road 
where another ca: can get through. 

The British division of Ford has 
been shipping its Anglia model into 
Canada during recent months, with 


sales under direction of British rep- 
resentatives working through the 
regular Ford distribution set-up. Al- 


most 10,000 British Fords were ship- 
ped to the United States and Canada 
this summer. 

Long-term success of European 
cars on the Canadian market hinges 
on many points. In the low-priced 
mass sales field, the European car is 
smaller than it needs to be for Cana- 
dian tastes. Here, large American- 
type cars are not penalized as they 
are in Europe by steeply rising licence 
fees based on wheel base and engine 
size. On the other hand, Canadians 
value economy of operation possibly 
more than do Americans, and the 
small European car can win friends 


here on its low gasoline-oil-service 
costs. 
Per pound, American low-priced 


cars are much cheaper than European 
cars today--the man who buys a Ford 
or Chevrolet definitely gets a bigger. 
flashier car for his money than the 
man who buys an Austin of com 
parable price. On the other hand, 
European cars should be able to re- 
duce their prices considerably once 
they have Canadian assembly facili- 
ties, lower retail markups and 
costly shipping conditions. 

On the question of roadworthiness, 
European car representatives say that 
their postwar export models are spe- 
cifically designed to cope with Cana- 


less 


dian road and weather conditions 
Exhaustive road tests in ice, deep 
snow and heavy gravel have, they 





St. James's Street, London, where some of the world’s oldest established 
businesses are to be found, provides evidence of reconstruction opposite 
the Palace ol St. James. Damage was caused in the “little blitz”, 1944. 


claim, been unable to slow down their 
cars. On the other hand, from west- 
ern Canada come reports that British 
trucks proved unsuccessful off the 
highways because their wheel tread 
was too narrow to fit into the ruts of 
the prairie trails. 

All these factors and quite a few 





, 


more, like trade-in values, and U.S. 
car production, will play their parts 
in deciding the destiny of the Euro- 
pean car in Canada during 1949 and 
after in determining whether the 
1948 season was just a flash in the 
pan, or a dawning light on the 
horizon 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 
TT LL TTT eT TERE a cr NY 
ALLAN E. ARSCOTT, C.B.E., has 
4 been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Stanley M. Wedd 
succeeds Mr. Arscott as president. 


e 

oo APPOINTMENT of Robert E. 

Oliver as assistant director of pub- 
lic relations, Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., was announced recently by 
Gordon C. Garbutt, director of the di- 
vision. Mr. Oliver joined Ford of 
Canada last May as research manager 
of the public relations division. Pre- 
viously he was assistant public rela- 
tions manager, Bank of Montreal. 
SULLIVAN, | president, 

Skiltools, Lid., announces that, 
effective November 1, 1948, W. H. 
Ferry was promoted from secretary- 
manager to vice-president of Skil- 
tools, Ltd., and that D. J. Walker has 
been appointed  secretary-manager. 
Mr. Ferry will be transferred to the 
Chicago plant, and will, in the future, 
divide his time between Chicago and 
Canadian operations 

* 

‘. H. LOGAN, chairman of the board 
“of directors of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, has retired after 52 
years of active service in the institu- 
tion, 23 years of which were spent as 
a high executive officer at the bank’s 
Head Office. Mr. Logan remains a 
director of the bank. 


I OLTON 





the leaders in Canada’s confederation movement met in London and argued a 


knotty problem: wha 


name the new nation. “Colony” fell far short ot suiting the 


temper of Canadian thinking. It is recorded that Sir Leonard Tilley ot New Brunswick 


finally pointed out the aptness ot the biblical quotation 


“He shall have dominion also trom sea to sea.” 


There is a lesson for every Canadian in this story from the past. By the very origin 


ot the name, 


‘Dominion” can never mean “domination.” 


“Domination” would 


never 


: ' 7 
be accepted by Canadians. But the Dominion ot Canada is the Dominion of a free 


people 
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B.C.’s Political Marriage 
Is Holding But Shakily 


By GLENN McDOUGALL. 


Fear of oreater Ran emergence 
keeps the Liberals and Progres- 
sive Conservatives in a coalition. 
Llowever, there have been recent 
sions that the future of the coali- 
tion is by no means certain. For 
one thing, the federal organiza- 
tion of the Progressiv e Conserva- 
tives do not like the idea of their 
B.C. elements being submerged 
by identity with Premier By ron 
Johnson's Liberal party. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Liberals and 


Progressive Conservatives, whose 
ion in a Coalition government back 
in 1941 was something of a shotgun 
irriage, have decided to remain in 


political wedlock a while longer de 
spite g marital strain 

The decision to forego divorce pro- 
1 was prompted 


* Signs of 


ceedings at this time 


in part by the strong showing made 
by the C.C.F. party in two Novem- 
ber 29 provincial by-elections. In the 


traditionally safe riding of South 
Okanagan, the government candidate 
emerged victorious by a 4918 to 4220 
vote. But in Rossland-Trail the C.C.F. 
won out by the close vote of 4748 to 
1490 ; 

as the result of the 
two by-elections, is as follows: Coali- 
tion 34 (19 Liberals, 16 Progressive 
Conservatives), C.C.F. 11, Independ- 
ent Labor 1, Labor 1 : 


Party standing, 


Almost immediately after the by- 
elections, Premier Byron Johnson 
and his Yory minister of finance, 


Herbert Anscomb, issued a_ joini 
statement announcing the two parties 


would continue their political union. 


There have been numerous signs of 
unrest in the Coalition family in re- 
cent months. Sometimes the squab- 
es were aired quite publicly. Mr. 
Anscomb, who leads the provincial 
Progressive Conservatives, told a 
party gathering at Saanich recently: 


Unless our party is strong the Lib- 


erals will brush us aside. And Ill 
say that if we are strong and they 
ive not, we'll brush them aside.” 
Unhappy’ Get Out! 
Mi Anscomb’s frank statement 
was matched by Capt. D. J. Proud- 


foot, president of the Victoria Liber- 
al Association. Said he: “Any time 
the Conservatives feel unhappy in the 
Coalition they can get out. The Lib- 


erals can carry the country without 
them.” 

This marital unrest reached its 
climax immediately before the two 


by-elections when the Young Liberal 
Association of British Columbia wen 
yn record favoring the dissolution of 
the Coalition. Delegates to an associa- 


tion meeting at Harrison Hot 
Springs, B.C. said éembarrassingly 


harsh things about the Coalition gov- 


ernment. One delegate, Russ Leask 
of Powell River, called the Coalition- 


ists “a party of fear,’ adding: “We 
were a bunch of cowards (when the 


Liberals coalesced), . . I used to be 
able to say what Liberalism stood for. 
I don’t know now what we stand for 
except to keep the C.C.F. out.” 

Don Lanskill of the University of 
British Columbia Liberals declared: 
‘The Tory tail has got to stop wag- 
ging the Liberal dog. This political 
abortion ... today... is helping only 
the C.C.F. party.” 


This political squabbling undoubt- 


edly showed itself in the two by-elec- 
tions. The Vancouver Daily Province 
sympathized editorially with Premier 


Byron Johnson, characterizing him 
as a man “trying to lead a cause 
while his followers brawled, name- 


called and spit at each other in the 
rear ranks.” Many attributed the Co- 
alition victory in South Okanagan to 


a last minute campaign tour of the 
riding undertaken by Premier John- 
son and Mr. Anscomb. 
Coalition Beginnings 

British Columbia's Coalition gov- 
ernment was formed in 1941 when 


none of the three major parties was 
able to command a majcrity in the 
provincial house following a general! 
election. T. D. Pattullo was ousted 
as premier and replaced by Hon. 
John Hart, formerly minister of fi- 
nance in the Pattullo Liberal admin- 
istration 

In the period that 
ish Columbia received good govern- 
ment. The Coalitionists went to the 
people in 1945 and were returned to 
office by an overwhelming majority. 
Five by-elections were held subse- 
quently and in each case the govern- 
ment was victorious. Although minor 
strains developed in the Coalition 
family from time to time there was 
no real difficulty until this past year. 
Two factors are probably the basis 
of the present unrest—the retire- 
ment last winter of Hon. John Hart 
and the re-emergence of the federal 
Progressive Conservative party under 
George Drew. 


followed, Brit- 


As long as Mr. Hart was at the 
helm, things went well within the 


Coalition. His right to leadership was 
unchallenged by any member of the 
government. The present premier, 
Mr. Johnson, finds himself in a less 
secure position. The efforts of Mr. 
Drew to build up Progressive Con- 
servative strength across the country 
is also playing a part in upsetting 


the Coalition apple-cart. Mr. Drew 
has indicated that his B.C. followers 
are not altogether happy with the 


Coalition. It might be pointed out it 
is not to his advantage to have the 
B.C. Progressive Conservative party 
submerged in a predominantly Lib- 





\ Red Dean is not the only innovation which Canterbury has seen 

during the centuries. Here a modern, pre-fabricated shopping centre 
’ 

has been erected almost within the shadows of the famous Cathedral. 


-Photo by William Carrick 


COVER ARTIST. Gloria Jelleries 
who did the carving used on_ this 
week's youngest member 
of the Canadian Sculptor Society. 


issue is 


eral government. National party or- 
ganization in B.C. is bound to suffer 
under such an arrangement. 

The future of the Coalition, despite 


the recent pronouncements of Pre- 
mier Johnson and Mr. Anscomb, re- 
mains uncertain. Soon or later the 


two parties will reach the crossroads 
and will have to make a decision. 
There are many in British Columbia 
who would like to see the two parties 
come together on a permanent basis. 
They feel there is no essential differ- 








ence between the Liberals and the 
Progressive Conservatives. Both 
stand for free enterprise and are ‘op- 
posed to the Socialist doctrines of the 
Giger. 

The big obstacie to permanent 
amalgamation is the difficulty of the 
two parties uniting on a provincial 
level and fighting each other on a 
federal level. Party organization of 
cone or the other of the groups would 
inevitably suffer. 

Another suggestion has been made 
that the’ parties should campaign 
separately, but only after a new vot- 
ing system is adopted. Use of the 
transferable ballot or some similar 
device, it is believed, would permit the 
Liberals and Conservatives to run 
against each other without splitting 
the vote and allowing the C.C.F. to 
gain power. Liberals, presumably, 
would mark the Tory candidate as 
their second choice on the ballot and 
Conservatives would adopt a similar 
practice. Whatever merit this plan 
might have disappears, however, 
upon examination of the present po- 
litical complexion in British Colum- 
bia. It is extremely doubtful whether 
either the Liberals or Progressive 
Conservatives could normally gain a 
clear-cut majority in the 45-seat leg- 
islature. The two parties would. be 
forced into miserable wedlock im- 
mediately after each election. 

B.C. voters would probably tire of 
such an arrangement. Reluctant to 
see the Grits and Tories so unhappy, 
they might ultimately decide to “live 
dangerously” and elect the C.C.F. to 
power. 
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History. Economics and Invention 
Make the Massey-Harris Story 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


oe are not many writers who 

can impart to the history of a 
business organization the glamour of 
romance which can easily be im- 
parted to the history of a sovereign 
state or even a sovereign province. 
Politics throws up more picturesque 
personalities than business, and the 
issues with which it deals are apt to 
appear more thrilling, though 
whether they are really so is perhaps 
open to question. A sovereign state 
can make war, and a company as a 
rule cannot, though there are of 
course exceptions in the great Char- 
tered Companies like those of India 
and Hudson Bay. 

But there is probably no living 
writer in North America today who 
can develop the glamour cf a _ busi- 
ness better than our own Canadian, 
Merrill Denison, who has for years 
been doing that sort of thing in book 
and radio in New York; and the 
Massey-Harris Company Limited 
made no mistake when it authorized 
him to write a book on the history 
of its hundred-year-old  Fusiness, 
which had its beginning wher Daniel 
Massey in 1847 formed a partnership 
with R. F. Vaughan for the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements 
at Bond Head in Durham County, 
seventeen miles west of Cobourg. 
Vaughan withdrew after six months, 
Bond Head declined and disappeared 
before the advent of the railway and 
the growth of adjacent towns with 
better harbor facilities, but the name 


of Massey still appears in the title 
of what has become one of the 
world’s greatest industrial corpora- 


tions, with markets in every quarter 
of the globe and with a net profit 
after taxes which has been Known to 
exceed four million dollars in a 
single year. The history of the pro- 
cess which converted a little village 
machine shop and foundry into a 
vast group of industries, and the 
names of Massey and Harris into a 
household word wherever land is 
tilled, was a subject which was made 
to order for Mr. Denison’s pen, and 
he has obviously revelled in his task. 
The resultant volume bears the ap- 
propriate title of ‘Harvest Triumph- 


ant” (McClelland & Stewart, $3.50). 
The name of Harris comes after 
that of Massey for chronological 


reasons alone. Alanson Harris, 
mechanic and millwright, turned to 
implement making only in 1857, but 
when the great merger took place 
in 1891 the firm of A. Harris, Son and 
Co. of Brantford had just achieved a 
success in solving the problem of 
making an “open-end” binder with- 
out a backboard to limit the length 
of the straw, a success which made 
their company at one stride the chief 
and most dangerous competitor of 
the Massey enterprise. The period 
was one in which the economies of 
large-scale production and distribu- 
tion were beginning to cut an im- 
portant figure in industrial calcula- 
tions, and before the end of that 
year another amalgamation brought 
into the group two other smaller 
concerns, with the names of Patter- 
son and Wisner, and made possible 
a general reduction of the whole 
price list of agricultural implements, 
while making Massey-Harris the out- 
standing example of the policy of 
marketing a full line of implements, 
at a time when almost all other pro- 
ducers were specializing on a _ par- 
ticular type. “Once accepted, it was 
seen to hold incalculable benefits; 
among these were sustained factory 
production, steadier all-the-year- 
round employment, the broadening 
of the local agent’s economic base, 
and for the farmer, the opportunity 
to secure all his machinery from a 
single source.” 


Invention and Agriculture 


The history of this business is only 
in small part a history of finance 
and corporate management. It is 
mainly a history of invention, and 
partly a history of agriculture and 
of general economic conditions, Ca- 
nadian and worldwide. An excellent 
light opera could be built around the 
astounding episode of the triumph of 
the Massey machines in the great 
field trials in connection with the 
Paris Exposition of 1889, and the big 
scene of the second act would shift 
back to Manitoba and show one of 
the great “delivery days” when all 
the implements ordered by farmers 
in a hundred-mile area were un- 
loaded from the special train which 
had carried them, hauled through 
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the main street of the town which 
served the area, and finally turned 
over to their happy purchasers at a 
banquet in the local hotel, with 
speeches by the mayor, the local 
M.P. and a Massey director. 

Mr. Denison knows his show busi- 
ness, and the gusto with which he 
describes the definitely Barnum-and- 
Bailey salesmanship methods of 
those glorious days is quite unforced. 
If the opera could be extended to 
cover a couple of subsequent genera- 
tions, somewhat in the manner of 
the Ring of the Nibelungs, it might 
wind up with another spectacular 
scene of the Massey-Harris Harvest 
Brigade of 1944, when there left To- 
ronto a train of thirty flat cars ca 
rying the first instalment of an arm: 
of five hundred “big, new, shiny, rec 
self-propelled combines” which were 
to work first on the flax fields of 
Texas and then to move north 
through oats, wheat and maize. “For 
four months the battle lines moved 
northward, garnering upwards of 
500,000 bushels every working day”, 
with fuel and repair depots at 
strategic points, with scouts going 
ahead to report on crop conditions, 
with radio linking the whole vast 
operation together, until “the long 
campaign came to a halt at the Ca 
nadian border, 1,500 miles from its 
starting point.” 


Interest in the Arts 


The interest of the Massey family 
in the arts, which has brought such 
immense benefits to Toronto and in- 
deed to Canada in general, began at 
an early stage of the family for- 
tunes, and was at first subsidiary to 
their interest in the marketing of 
their products. The Massey Pictorial 
started in 1875, was _ probab' 
according to Mr. Denison, the firs: 
example of institutional advertising. 
It was succeeded by Massé€y’s Illu: 
trated, and later by Massey’s Mag 
zine, and all these showed conside: 
able literary and pictorial ambition 
and an ardent Canadianism whic: 
led to the publication of work by 
Roberts, Carman, Duncan Campbell 
Scott, Gilbert Parker, W. H. Drum 
mond and Peter McArthur and : 
whole string of well known Cana- 
dian artists. It is easy to detect in 
these efforts the source of the in- 
spiration for Hart House and for the 
great work that Mr. Vincent Massey 
has done for Canadian art and le:- 
ters. 

Mr. Denison’s knowledge of th: 
economic history of the continent is 
large and reliable, and provides ai 
excellent background for the narr 
tive. He has had access to an im 
mense amount of documentation, 
and has not wholly ignored the occa- 
sional episode in which the company 
incurred criticism or dislike. The 
only error we have detected is the 
spelling of Bliss Carman as Carmen. 
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